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t innovator —it breaks down all obstacles — | 
ar x - tugs, hissing and panting, his thousand holiday | 


and opens a thousand new fields, not only of en- 


terprise but enjoyment, although some of us | 


may now and then feel inclined to complain * 
when peculiar fancies or old prejudices are too 
roughly handled by the vapory giant. 


Is there no nook of English 
rash assaylt? Sehemes of retirement sown 

In youth; and ’mid the busy world kept pure 

As when their earliest lowers of hope were blown, 
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Of nature : and if human h_arts be dead, 

Speak, passing winds — ye torrents, with your strong 
con oice, protest against the wrong ! 
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| inroads of a railway train upon his much-loved | The English lakes— equal as theyre - in 
north country solitudes ; forgetful that the English | beauty, if not in grandeur, to those of Switzer- 


| retreat is about to be invaded; but let us wait, 





| such Wordsworth is) may not be altogether selfish. | 


lakes are at this moment sealed treasures— bright 
spots, unreachable by thousands, who could love 
them as heartily, if not as poetically, as our 
new laureate. The hissing devil, with heart of 


makers, almost without effort, -from the dingy | 
city to far-off green country spots, is fright- 
ful to the quiet contemplative man, whose 


and, when in a kindlier and less selfish mood, 
we shall find Wordsworth writing another lay, 
inviting his fellows to love with him those na- 
tural beauties of lake, and wood, and moun- 
tain, which have been so long bis sources of 
joy, gladness, and inspiration. A real poet (and 
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It is against his nature, and we shall one day find 


| “the old man eloquent,” weleoming, or at least 


enduring calmly, the innovation he but yesterday 


Thus Wordsworth launches a sonnet against the | denounced. 


land — are soon to be brought near to us by 
steam ; and high time they should be, for the same — 
power has for some time placed all the chief 
attractions of the Mediterranean witbin the reach 
of the tourist. The book before us is a demons 
stration of this, and Mr. Allan shows how éasy it 
is to visit the many spots upon its shores made 
memorable by history, or distinguished by sur- 
passing natural beauty. | 
‘The traveller now-a-days dines at his club in 
Pall Mall at six; a cigar discussed, a shilling car- 
ries him to the station in Euston Square; the 
cushions of a first-class seat in the mail train 
invite to a pleasant doze, and next morning finds | 
him quietly settled in his berth on board the | 
Oriental, as she gaily steams her way down the | 
Mersey. Despite foul weather and a day lost [ 
rolling im that sea of sickness, the Bay of Bisea | 
ere the week is well out, thick ish clothing : 
cast off in favour of more eastern costume, 
shores of Portugal and Spain, and ano A 
have enlivened the prospect from 
deck ; and on the tenth day from 
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elab, our traveller joins with his fellow-passengers 
in @ parting dejeuner on board the noble Oriental, 
as she lies quietly in harbour under the sun-burnt 
walls of Malta, From this point he yachts to 
Italy, or steams to Constantinople or Alexandria, 
or all three in succession; he changes the caique 
of the Dardaaelles for the track-boat of the Nile, 
and visits Greece, and Turkey, and Egypt within 
the month. Such means and modes of making the 
new “grand tour” are constantly in use by our 
countrymen. Go where you may, you meet a 
travelling Englishman — from Dan to Beersheba 
no place is barren of them; and this book, which 
reminds us of the fact, is in itself a demonstration 
of it. 

Mr. Allan makes two sketches of Malta, and 
as he passes on his way proves himself no idler 
either with pen or pencil. His drawing of Dock 
¥ard Creek, Malta, is remarkably faithful, and is 
transferred as a specimen to our pages. It gives 
a glimpse of the almost impregnable fortifications 
which distinguish this second Gibraltar. 

' Valetta, the capital of the island, is defended by 

almost impregnable fortifications. These are, in- 
deed, most stupendous works, All the boasted 
catacombs of Rome and Naples are a trifle to the 
immense excavations that have been made in the 
little island. The ditches, of a vast size, are all 
cut out of the solid rock ; these extend for a great 
many miles; and raise our astonishment to think 
that so small a state has ever been able to make 
them. Since the island came into our possession, 
the fortifications have been considerably improved ; 
so that at present it is a place of very great 
strength. The island consists mustly of a rock, 
very thinly covered with soil, a good deal of which 
has been brought, at an immense expense, from 
Sicily ; but being cultivated with the utmost care, 
it produces excellent fruits, particularly the cele- 
brated Maltese oranges, corn, cotton, with small 
quantities of indigo, saffron, and sugar. The 
principal dependence of the inhabitants is on their 
cotton ; the crop of which, amounting to about 
4,000 000 Ibs, a year, is partly exported raw, and 
partly manufactured to the value of from 80,000/. 
to 100,0001. ‘The corn raised in the island is not 
sufficient to feed the inhabitants for more than five 
or six months. The trade in corn used to be mo- 
nopolised by government ; and after the monopoly 
was abandoned, duties on importation, varying, 
like those in this country, with the price, were 
imposed. But, in 1835, these duties were abo- 
lished. Malta presents unusual facilities, which 
have not hitherto been taken proper advantage of, 
for becoming the entrepot of the corn trade of the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea. Her warehouses 
for corn are, like those of Sicily and Barbary, ex - 
cavated in the rock; and are, perhaps, the best 
fitted of any in Europe for the safe keeping of 
corn. The wheat lodged in them may be pre- 
served for an indefinite period; and it is affirmed 
that though it should, on being deposited, be af 
fected by the weevil, it is very soun freed from 
that destructive insect. It is not often that corn 
ean be brought direct from Odessa, Taganrog, &c. 
to England, without the risk of being damaged ; 
but were it brought in the first instance to Malta, 
and bonded there, it might afterwards be conveyed 
in the best order to London, or any where else. 
Malta is also admirably well suited for becoming 
the centre of the corn trade of Egypt, Barbary, 
and Italy. But we must return to Mr. Allan's 
folio. 
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THE BLOCK HOUSE: 
A STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER XIII, 

*Tis heaven, not I, decides upon your guilt. 

A roving youth is traced within your power, 

Is spirited away. * * ® * 

* * Then corpses come ashore 
Mangled with daggers.—Scorr. 

Cuantes Duptey rose early on the following 
morning, and in a frame of mind somewhat re- 
sembling the changed aspect of the weather. The 
wind had shifted to the north-east during the 
night, and dense, damp clouds now rolled through 
the air with a sluggish motion, their drooping 
folds showing they were heavily charged with rain. 
| The coloured leaves were freshly and profusely 
seattered beneath every tree; and those which 
| still clad the branches twirled and fluttered on 

their stems with a sound that deepened the me- 
| lancholy sobbing of the wind. Flocks of wild 
| birds on their way to the south flew nearer to the 
| earth than they were wont; and in the enclosure 

of Enoch Sedley the domestic geese, those living 
and sure barometers, ran screaming and flapping 
their wings along the ground. 
The family met round the breakfast table at 
about the usual hour. The face of Sedley was 
haggard, his eyes blood-shot, and his whole ap 
pearance denoting that his rest had not been re- 
| freshing. The deeper emotions of Lucy's bosom 
had subsided into a feeling of tranquil dejection, 
| and her sweet face lost little of its loveliness from 
the subdued expression of melancholy which it 
now wore. Dudley seized the first opportunity 
of renewing his suit tothe maiden for their imme- 
diate union ; and the application was now seconded 
by Sedley, who expressed himself anxious to see 
the rite performed, which would give his Lucy a 
friend and protector when her old uncle might be 
removed. “ We know not, my dear child,” he 
said, “ how soon that may happen; and it is but 
prudent to be prepared for the worst.” Lucy's 
blue eyes swam in tears at the thought called up 
by this remark ; but she could no longer refuse 
to comply, and extending her hand to Dudley, 
she whispered, — . 

“ You know why I have hesitated, Charles: 
you know my fears — you know all. If you are 
yet desirous of uniting your fate with mine, here 
is my hand; and Jet the marriage take place 
when you will,” 

We need not pause to say that Charles seized 
the offered hand with ardour, nor mention what 
fervent kisses he printed on it as he pressed it 
between his own glowing palms. In a few 
minutes, Cato, mounted on Dudley's horse, was 
seen dashing down the path towards Adrianopolis, 
and hardjy an hour had elapsed before he again 
entered the apartment, his black, shining face 
dilated with a happy and intelligent grin, as he 
leered round on the gaunt and awkward form of 
the missionary, whom he ushered in, 

The brief and simple marriage-ceremony, as 
performed by the presbyterian clergy, was com- 
pleted, and the missionary (who, though a slow- 
minded man, was well-educated and zealous) had 
been for some minutes engaged in fervent prayer, 
when a near trampling of horses interrupted the 
silence of devotion. In a moment after, five or 
six persons, headed by Hugh Overton, broke rudely 
into the room, A visible shudder passed over the 
frame of the old man when the noise was first 
heard; and as the party entered, he buried his 
face deeper in his hands, and his heart beat so 
violently that it might almost have been heard 
knocking against his sides. 

“ You are our prisoner!” exclaimed two or 
three voices in the same breath. 

The old man started to his feet—but it was 
Dudley that the officers had seized. The room 
now presented a scene of the utmost confusion. 
Lucy, with a strong effort of self-control, had 
stifled the shriek that was rising to her lips; but 
sank terrified upon a chair, her bosom throbbing 
and panting with tumultuous and complicated 











emotions. Her uncle looked the very picture of 
wretchedness. His knees trembled, and his face 
was alternately flushed and pale, as his eye shifted 
a quick, tremulous, amazed glance from the 
officers to the prisoner. The countenance of poor 
Cato faded to a hue which, had it been his stand- 
ing colour, might have rendered his paternity a 
matter of some doubt; and the missionary, still 
mechanically repeating broken phrases of his 
prayer, looked on with eyes and mouth wide open, 
utterly at a loss to comprehend the meaning of the 
scene. 

Dudley, though taken by surprise, was the first 
to recover self-possession, On being informed of 
the nature of the accusation, he whispered some- 
thing to Lucy, which was intended to reassure 
her; and turning to Sedley—-who seemed to 
shrink within himself as the eye of Dudley rested 
upon him —- said in a low and emphatic tone. that 
all would yet go well, The party got immediately 
to horse, and set off towards Adrianopolis. 

The reader can imagine the nature of the evi- 
dence alleged against Dudley on his examination. 
It was proved that Nathan Dodge, on his return 
to the village the evening before, had stated that 
he met the deceased riding towards the bluffs, and 
that directly after Dudley passed him in pursuit, 
pausing only long enough to ascertain that the 
hunter had gone that way. The party which set 
out in the morning had met with success beyond 
their hope. In the edge of the wood, near the 
place where the body had been discovered, they 
had struck upon the prints of a horse’s feet, fol- 
lowing which through the windings of a ravine, 
they had found a horseshoe, still bright, and show- 
ing other marks of having been recently cast. 
Continuing on the trail, they at last reached the 
ridge road at a spot where the ground was stained 
with blood, and was marked with prints, apparently 
stamped into it by the feet of men in strife. As 
if to complete the chain of circumstantial evidence, 
they found, as they were returning by the road 
towards Adrianopolis, the hat of Dudley. It lay 
among the bushes and high grass, a little way 
down the edge of the bluff, and at some distance 
from the scene of strife; but not further than it 
might have been blown by the southerly wind, 
which had prevailed all the first part of the night. 
The feet of Dudley's horse had been examined, 
when left by Cato for a moment at the door of the 
missionary’s lodgings, and it was discovered that 
he had lost one of his shoes. The shoe itself was 
positively identified by the blacksmith; and the 
hat was sworn to by a number of witnesses. 
These circumstances, together with the former 
rivalry and known dislike between the deceased 
and Dudley, made it the duty of the magistrate to 
commit the latter for trial. 

The evidence against our hero was stronger and 
more connected than he himself could have an- 
ticipated, and some parts of it he had listened to 
with surprise. Throughout the examination, 
however, he preserved great composure, and did 
not deny any of the allegations, or seek to rebut 
any of the testimony. 
gained him no great credit with the villagers; 
though we trust it will not lose him favour with 
the reader, who is better qualified to judge of his 
motives of action. 

The town of Adrianopolis, as represented on 
the map before referred to, contained both a jail | 
and a penitentiary; but he who should have 
sought for these edifices through the village, would | 
have found that their existence, like that of many | 
other things projected by its far-forward-looking | 
founder, was in futuro, not in esse. In the mean | 
while the Block House, about a mile and a half | 
from the town, answered the purpose of both, | 


‘though but seldom required to be used in either 


capacity. Indeed, its door had hardly been 


opened since about three years before, when an 
incursion of the Indians being apprehended, a 
quantity of powder and other military stores had 
been deposited in its vault, with a view to being 
pre for the worst. It was to this building 
that Charles Dudley was committed. 


This course of conduct | 














CHAPTER XIV. 


Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.—Cowrper. 
Tue storm which threatened in the morning did 
not come down till near nightfall. Dark, watery 
clouds, driven westward in thick and rolling masses, 
obscured the heaven during the whole day; and 
the surface of the Ohio, disturbed and darkened 
by the fresh-blowing breeze, presented to the eye 
of Lucy, as she gazed on it from her window, an 
appearance 4s different from that of the preceding 
morning as her own prospects, so sadly changed 
in the mean while. The day rolled heavily on, in 
perfect unison with the feelings of those whom 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


our story principally concerns. Perhaps the very 
| correspondence of the weather with their situation 
| rendered them less keenly alive to the evils which 
| had befallen them, Few things are more painful 
to a mind ill at ease than a gay, bright smile on 
| the face of nature; and the notes of joy have a 
strange, discordant sound to the ear of one whose 
heart is plunged into sorrow. Had the bright 
| heaven, as on the preceding morning, been reflected 
in the shining river, and lighted into greater bril- 
| liancy the rainbow beauties of the decaying foliage 
—had the birds twittered among the trees, and 
the bees hummed in the sunny air —the gloom of 
Sedley and the dejection of his niece could not 
but have been heightened by painful contrast with 
surrounding objects. The cause of the old man’s 
trouble perhaps lay too deep to be affected by at- 
']| mospheric changes; though the great master of 
the human heart has made one in somewhat si- 
milar, but far guiltier, circumstances ery out, 


Methinks there now should be one huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon! 





And Lord Byron, who was also no stranger to the 
| workings of human nature, has described his Lara 
|g| as unable to contemplate a scene of quiet moon- 
| Tight loveliness : — 


| 
It was a moment only for the good : 

| So Lara deemed, no longer there he stood, 

| But turned in silence to his c:stle gate — 

| } Such scene his soul no more could contemplate. 
* * . . . * 

| 

i 


| * * * A night like this, 

itl A night of beauty mocked such breast as his. 

. | About the time that the deepening obscurity of 
the atmosphere showed the sun had deserted the 
sky, the rain began to fall in torrents. But the 

[| storm did not deter Enoch Sedley, who for some 
| time had seemed waiting impatiently for the shades 
| of evening to close in, that he might go forth, and 

| unobserved put some intention into execution. 

His brow, as he prepared to. set out, had those 

deep perpendicular lines, and his mouth the firm 

compression, which are said to denote determina- 
| tion of character. It was towards the Block 

House that he directed his steps; but before he 

approached it very nearly, he made the entire 

circuit of the building, to be sure no listener was 
at hand to overhear him. Then cautiously draw- 
ing close to it, he called upon its inmate ina low 
tone. 

A long and earnest conversation ensued, in the 
course of which the old man made a full disclo- 





sure to Dudley of the circumstances connected | 


with the death of Overton. Other matters were 
diseussed between them ; but the purport of these 
we leave to be gleaned from the following pages 
of our narrative. 

The reader will now suppose that several days 
passed away, during which nothing occurred 
whieh requires special relation in this place. 

The fifth day since the arrest of Dudley had 
now arrived. ‘Ihe eye of Lucy Dayton began to 
resume something of its former brilliancy, and ber 
cheek its bloom, How far this result was to be 
ascribed to the natural tendency of a young and 
vigorous mind to throw off sorrow, and how far 
to the purport of several conversations she had 
found means to hold with Dudley, we shall not 
pretend to determine. Her uncle and she had 
also, two or three times, been closeted for a long 
while together, and the good old man's communi- 
cations had probably not been without their effect 
in lessening the load on both their hearts. To 
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* 
one of these conferences, which oceurred on the 
evening of the fifth day, Cato, in whose attach- 
ment and fidelity the utmost confidence was placed, 
was called in. 

The theory which places the blacks beneath 
white men in the scale of being may be correct in 
as far as it regards their physical and intellectual 
capacities; but we might incline to question its 
accuracy, should it go to the extent of impugning 
their moral qualities. Much has been written in 
relation to these matters; and if we might be al- 
lowed to quote a line of Pope’s in a punning ap- 
plication, we should say of the controversy, that 


It plays round the dead, but reaches not the heart. 


However inferior the negroes may be in mental 
endowments, they show no lack of kindly affec- 
tions; and the history of that misused race 
abounds in the noblest instances of fidelity and 
strength of attachment. 

As Cato issued from the apartment in which he 
had been honoured with a confidential communi- 
cation from his master and his much loved and 
honoured “ young missy,” there was something 
of ludicrous importance in his air, and his face 
wore an expression more nearly approaching to a 
smile than had been seen{on his ebony countenance 
for several days. A small bundle or package, 
rolled carefully up, was tucked under one arm, 
and with the other hand drawing the door softly 
to, and opening a second as noiselessly as possible, 
he stepped out of the house and glided along the 
little path that led towards the village, with a 
tread as light as if performing the juggler’s trick 
of walking upon eggs. The distance to the Block 
House was not less than two miles, but it was ac- 
complished by the trusted and happy negro in a 
time that exhibited very considerable powers of 
pedestrianism. On approaching the little isolated 
building, Cato manifested a degree of caution 
altogether disproportioned to the likelihood of in- 
terruption. At last, apparently satisfied that no 
one was near the spot, he stole to the door, pro- 
duced a large key from his pocket, inserted it in 
the lock, and turned back the bolt with a sudden 
wrench. The door, owing to the sides of the 
building being slanting, flew open of itself, and 
with a force which might very materially have 
disarranged the poor boy's ideas, had not his 
brains been protected by a cranium, whose thick- 
ness on this occasion at least was not to be found 
fault with. Recovering from the surprise (for 
he was more scared than hurt), he stepped softly 
into the Block House. 

In telling our story, we have not hitherto sought 
to derive any part of the reader's interest from 
mystery; but have related events in their natural 
order, assigning its proper motive for every action, 
and explaining the cause of every effect. Having 
so far pursued this plan, it will not do to abandon 
it now; and we must therefore improve the op- 
portunity of Cato’s secret interview with Dudley, 
to account for his having the means of letting 
himself in and out of the prison at pleasure. The 
Block House had been erected at a time when 
two or three settlers, besides Enoch Sedley, were 
the only white inhabitants within many miles, and 
in constructing it, Sedley had been the guiding 
spirit. In order to secure the arms and ammu- 
nition from time to time deposited there as any 
circumstance gave rise to apprehensions of the 
Indians, a strong lock was sent for, by a passing 
keelboat, to New Orleans. In giving the order 
for this, Sedley had bethought him of procuring 
another at the same time, with which he might 
fasten his own house in case of a sudden assault 
of the savages. These locks, it happened, were 
precisely alike, so that the keys fitted both indis- 
criminately; but this circumstance had entirely 
faded from the memory, not only of such of the 
settlers as might once have known it, but even of 
Sedley himself, until recalled to mind by his 
thoughts being earnestly exercised in an endeavour 
to form some plan of releasing the prisoner. 

Whatever was the nature and object of Cato’s 
errand to our hero, it was not despatched with- 
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out a considerable delay. 


He® at length reis- | 
sued from the Block-House, closed the door 
carefully, and turned to pursue his way home. 
Several times he paused, and looked at the bundle 
(which he still carried) with a perplexed air, as if 
his mind were grappling with some subject it 
could not altogether master. All at once, a gleam 
of intelligence lighted up his black features, deno- 
ting that he had hit upon a lucky thought. 

“ Hah! dat's it — dat’s it,” said he, speaking 
to himself — “ dat will be sure to trow ‘em on de 
wrong scent. I'll derange it all now—and dey 
shall see de nigger knows a ting or two, as well as 
de res’ of ’em.” 

That night, an hour or two after Sedley and 
his niece had retired to rest, the door of a smaller 
log cabin, which answered the purpose of a kitehen 
to the main structure, might have been seen to 
open, and honest Cato stealing out, once more 
took his way towards the village. The moon was 
partially hid behind a cluster of clouds, now 
seudding back before a pleasant western breeze to 
the quarter whence they had lately issued. Enough 
light shone through the intervals, however, to have 
betrayed the motions of the negro had any eye 
been watching him. In one hand he carried a 
spade, and in the other the same bundle with 
which he had lately returned from the Block 
House. 

The night was fast melting into morning when 
he came back, and he dragged his limbs after him 
in a way that slowed his expedition had been at- 
tended with fatigue. But as he knelt down at the 
kitchen-hearth, and blew the smouldering embers | 
into a flame, the red light that fell on his counte- | 
nance revealed a pleased and somewhat conse- 
quential expression, as if he had’ satisfactorily 
accomplished the object of his expedition. 

Through the whole of the following day Sedley 
was absent from his cabin. Before he went. he 
held a long conversation with Lucy, and gave a 
number of minute and particular orders tu Cato, 
which, to impress them more certainly upon his 
memory, he repeated several times. During his 
absence, Lucy and the black bustled about with a 
degree of activity which presented quite a contrast | 
with the usually serene manners of the one, and 
the somewhat lazy and droning motions of the | 
other. The portraits which had graced the rude 
walls were taken down, the books removed from 
the hanging shelves, and sundry boxes and bundles | 
scattered round the room indicated preparations | 
for some unusual step. An old cat, which had | 
long been a privileged tenant of the chimney- 
corner, moved mewing and fidgeting about, and | 
cast uneasy looks around, as if its instinct in- | 
formed it of the meaning of the bustle. At last 
the arrangements were all completed, and while 
Cato employed himself in removing the packages 
to some appointed place, Lucy strolled out into 
her garden to pluck one more bouquet from the 
plants she had nurtured with assiduous care, and 
to take one more look, before the light of sunset 
faded wholly from the scene, of those objects 
which had been to her as friends since the dawn 
of recollection. The nimble motions of the negro 
lad allowed her not much time for pensive medi- | 
tation. . He soon returned to the cabin, and as he 
directly again issued thence, with a trunk on his 
shoulder, and two or three bundles in his hand, | 
he called to inform her that he was now carryin 


his last load. Following the boy in silence, 
casting many a longing, lingering look behind, 
Lucy wound down the northern declivity of the 
bluff. 

CHAPTER Xv. 


See the light pinnace draws nigh to the shore, 
Swiftly it glides at the heave. the oar. 
* * 


Now the wind rises and ruffies the — 


Ripples, foam crested, like d shine. 

‘They Gash where the waters the white lave, 

In the wake of the moon, as it crosses wave. 
Pencivat. 


Tue moon had begun to shed a feeble glimmer 


through the twilight air, when a small boat, pro | . 
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pelied by two oars or paddles, glided into the 
shadowy gorge of a ravine, through which a little 
tributary of the Ohio babbled on its way to join 
the mightier stream. A female sat in the after- 
part the boat, her person partly hid by the 
shed or covering which extended over nearly half 
itslength. A black stripling, of some sixteen or 
seventeen, who had acted as oarsman, sprung 
lightly to land, and after securing the fragile 
vessel to a stake, turned and proceeded quiekly 
forward, clambering along the side of the ravine. 
The female eyed bis progress with an appearance 
of intense interest, and seemed to tremble when- 
ever a stone, loosened by his tread, rattled down 
into the water. A turnin the ravine soon snatched 
bim from ber sight. 

The course of the deep dell or gully, at the 
mouth of which the boat hed paused, ran near the 
foot of the mound on which the. Block House was 
erected, and theuce proceeded westward, formin 
that gap between the bluffs in the background, 
across which it has been mentioned that a rude 
bridge had been thrown at an altitude whieh made 
it a picturesque feature in the scene. Mure than 
half an hour bad not elapsed from the time the 
a left the boat, when he emerged from the 


| tiollow, near the Bloc< House, and at a point 


where the a threw a long shadow on the 
ground. He had departed empty-handed, but 
Aow seemed to be bearing or dragging something 
which required the exertion of all his strength, 
snd this hard breathing could scarcely have escaped 
tne ears of the prisoner. At length, casting his 


| surden down in the shadow by the side of the 
| 4 gilding, he onee more drew forth his key, applied 


ic to the lock, and warned by sore experience, (if 
we may be allowed so poor a pun,) stood at a safe 
distance as the heavy door flew open. 

* Ha, Massa Dudley,” said the black to the 


| figure that sprang out of the cell, “ you look some- 


caing like a rail Kentuck hunter now;” and the 
voung man, as he stepped out into the moonlight, 


| showed that he was dressed in the hunting frock 


end leggings of the western rangers. 

“ Hab a care, Massa Dudley, and stand out of 
ne moonshine, or somebody mought see you,” 
whispered the thoughtful negro. 

“ Come, let us hasten then to the boat, Cato,” 
wid Dudley. © There is no time to be lost; the 
jaitor did not come as usual at sunset, and he may 
yet take it into bis head to pay me a last visit.” 

“ Las’ visit —ha, ha! dut's true enough, it will 
be his las’,” replied the black, grinning. 

“ Come, come, Cato, why do you stand there ? 
Let us be gone at once |” exclaimed our hero, with 
something of impatience in his tone. 

“ Neber mind me, Massa Dudley. You go 
‘traight down de gulley.“and dat will fetch you to 
de"boat. T’se follow you directly.” 

Dadiey did as desired by the negro, and de- 
scending into the ravine, hurried forward to join 
his Lucy —his wife — from wiiom. he had been 
so strangely separated in the very hour, almost 
the very minute, of their union, The negro, left 
to himself, found occupation which engaged him 
very earnestly for a considerable time. He first 
repaired to the burden which he had thrown down 
beside the building, and dragged’ it with all his 
might and ‘main the Block Hose, where he 


to the Block House, shut its door cau- 
tiously, and stooping down, appeared to be groping 
about for the string, when he was suddenly aroused 


by the blow of a heavy hand upon his back. “The 
peor aagun, Aahaneet ielind Getty hy shila apact, 
ling interruption, leaped like a wounded «deer 
straight up into the air, to a height which we_will 
not risk our eredit for veracity by stating in feet 
and inches, He had been so wholly absorbed in 
the business he was about. that he wai hot con- 
scious of an approaching footstep; and as he now 


en ee 
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the official dignitary, who, on the arrest of Dudley, 
had been appointed to discharge the important 
duties of jailor, He held a lantern in his hand, 
and the shifting light it threw upon his face showed 
he was enjoying the terror of the negro. 

“ Well, Mr. Blackskin, what are you sneaking 
round here for?” said he, in 4 tone more good- 
natured than the words. “ 

« I—I—is only—jist eome, Massa Ward—to— 
to—to see—Massa Dudley a little minute— dat’s 
all,” said ‘Cato, stammering out his reply with 
great difficulty. 

“ Well, I—is — only —jist come—on the v 
same business—dat’s all,” returned the jailor, mi- 
micking the black ; and then bursting into a hearty 
laugh at his own drollery, he continued — “ get 
out of the way, snow-ball, and let me see that all 
is safe — dat’s all.” 

He raised his heavy key, but casting a hesitat- 
ing glance from it to the door, which seemed to 
say that it was too much trouble to unlock and 
lock the ponderous portal when the end might be 
as well attained without, he turned aside, and 
holding his lantern in such a way that it cast its 
light between the logs, put his eyes to a crevice, 
and looked into the building. 

“ Ah, all’s right,” said he. “ What, asleep so 
early ?-well, that’s the true way — it’s good to 
take trouble easy. You might better crawl into 
your bed though; but I reckon as you stuck so 
close to it all day, you had rather try the bare 
logs for a while. Well, I wish you a sound nap, 
anyhow,” and so saying, the man moved off, to the 
infinite relief of poor Cato, who waited not long 
after him, but precipitately déscending the mound, 
secreted himself in one of the recesses of the 
ravine. 

In the mean while Dudley had gained the boat, 
and joined his young bride, whom he pressed in 
eloquent silence to his bosom. They now only 
waited the arrival of Enoch Sedley to set off. 

“ Surely it is past the hour by which he said he 
would be bere,” whispered Lucy, whose heart 
fluttered wildly with many mixed emotions. 

Dudley cast an impatient glance towards the 
moon, of whose time of rising he seemed to know 
enough to assent to Lucy's remark, Prob.bly his 
answer would have been the same had there been 
neither moon nor stars, nor any other celestial 
timepiece to consult; for an impatient spirit is 
ever in advance of the hour. But though there 
might not have been much ground for apprehen- 
sion at first, yet, as minute after minute crept tar- 
dily away, and those minutes had grown almost 
into an hour, and still Sedley came not, it must be 
confessed there was little wonder that their hearts 
became greatly alarmed. At last anxiety had in- 
creased to an intensely painful pitch, when an in- 
cident of the most startling and appalling ‘nature 
oceurred. But that the reader may learn events 
in their proper order and dependenee, our nar- 
rative must now go back for a few pages, 

i 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

DOES THE CLIMATE OF A LOCALITY, IN_A 
SEKIKS OF YEARS, UNDERGO ANY PEKMA- 
NENT CHANGES? 

(Continued from page 291.) 

Iw regard to the former and present temperature 
of the earth, M. Arago arrives at the conclusion, 
that in Europe in general, and in Pranee in 'par- 
ticular, the winters were, in former at least 
as cold as at present —an opinion founded upon 
the alleged fact of the congelation of rivers and 
seas at a very aticient period.” He thinks that the 
conquests of agriculture, such as the opening of 
forests and the draining of marshes, as well as the 
confihement of water-courses to their channels, 
have “Gaustd a sensible elevation of’ the ‘mean 
ore temperature. But, after all, M. Atago 
ooks to America for the data necessary to settle 
this point definitely. —_ 

“ Ancient *Fratice,” ‘he ‘femarké,"“ conttasted 
with what’ France now is, presented an ineom- 
parably greater extent of forests; mountains al- 
most entirely covered with wood, lakes, ponds, 


and morasses, without number; rivers without 


any artificial embankment to. prevent their over- | 


flow; and immense districts which the hands of 
the husbandman bad never touched. Accord- 
ingly, the clearing away of the vast forests, and 
the opening of extensive glades in those that re- 
main; the nearly complete removal of all stag- 
nant waters, and the cultivation of extensive 
plains, which thus are made to resemble the 
steppes of Asiaand America — these are among the 
ptineipal modifications to which the fair face of 
France has been subjected, in an interval of some 
hundreds of years. But there is another country 
which is undergoing these same modifications at 
the present day. They are there progressing 
under the observation of an enlightened popu- 
lation ; they are advancing with snenihing Ta- 
pidity ; and they ought, in some degree, suddenly 
to produce the meteorological alterations which 
many ages have scarcely rendered apparent in our 
old continent. This country is North America, 
Let us see, then, how clearing the country affects 
the climate there, The results may evidently be 
applied to the ancient condition of our own 
countries; and we shall find that we may thus 
dispense with @ priori considerations, which, in a 
subject. so complicated, would probably have mis- 
led us.” 

The winters of the south of Europe, in the time 
of the first Roman emperors, were, according to 
the concurring testimony of many euthors, much 
more severe than now. That the rivers of Gaul 
and Germany were always frozen during winter, 
is mentioned by Diodorus Sieulus. Juvenal, in 
recording the ceremony of a superstitious rite 
performed by a female, refers to the necessity of 
breaking the ice of the Tiber: 

in amn 
Bra gare eet 
Virgil recommends great attention to young sheep, 
lest the cold should destroy them : 
niet ledat 
wala TNE on 

Again, Ovid, in lamenting in pathetic strains 
his banishment, takes notice of the freezing of the 
Euxine, and of the congylation of wine in its 
vicinity : ‘3 

Ipse vides corte diaries aepicroacens Pontum ; 
Apso vies rigip Hpptth yin O Pctda, Itb/ tv. eplet. 9 

The instance cited from Ovid may as well be 
disposed of at once. Lying, as Constantinople 
does, nearly in the same latitude as Naples, and 
situated on the shore of the sea of Marmura and 
the banks of the Bosphorus, close to the Black 
Sea, and at no considerable distance from the Me 
diterranean, it might be expected, at first view, 
that its climate would not differ much from that 
of Southern Italy. When we considet, however, 
that Europe is separated from the polar circle by 
an ocean, and is intersected by seas which temper |, 


the elimate, moderating alike the exeess of heat |) 


and cold, while Africa, like an immense furnaee, 


distributes its heat toward the same region; its | 


climate must’ sutely be more mild and uniform 
than that of Constantinople, which has on its east 
atid north an immense continent, both elevated 
and extending toward the poles—causes which 
produce the extremes of atmospheric ‘temperature, 
“ ‘The circumstances most peculiarsin the character 
of its elimare” | Constantinople} ‘says™Dr. John 
Davy, “are irregularity —variability, the sudden 
changes of temperature, with changes of wind and 
weather to which it is liable, and the wide range 
of the thermometer. * * * A fall of snow is 
not considered remarkable in April; a shower of 
snow has suddenly masked the bright verdure of 
the early May; even in summer, the most equable 
Season, the range of the thermometer is consider- 
able, and the fluctuations of temperature are often 
great. In July last (1841) it was often so low as 
70° before suorise, and as high as 90°, or above 
that, inthe afternoon in the shade.” While the 
variation of oar eran ele Mediterranean, 
hrough the greater pat year; very’ 
ie i bees See one 












































































| picture of ancient Germany. 


Constantinople, during two years’ observations, 
the range extended from 24°..to 91°. /' 

Upon this subject, Gibbon, in his.“ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” makes the following 
remarks: — Some ingenious writers have sus- 
pected that Europe was much colder formerly 
than at present; and the most ancient descriptions 
of the climate of Germany tend exceedingly, to 
confirm this theory. The general complaints of 
intense frost and eternal winter are perhaps little 
to be regarded, since we have no method of re- 
ducing to the accurate standard of the thermo- 
meter, the feelings, or the expressions, of an orator 
bern in the happier regions of Greece or Asia. 
But I shall select two remarkable circumstances 
of a less equivocal, nature: — 1. ‘The great rivers 
which cover the Roman Provinces, the Rhine and 
the Danube. were frequently frozen over, and ca- 
pable of supporting the most enormous weights. 
The barbarians, who often chose that severe season 
for their inroads, transported, without appr -hension 
or danger, their numerous armies, their cavalry, 
and their heavy waggons, over a vast and solid 
bridge of ice. Modern ages have not presented 
an instance of a like phenomenon. The reindeer, 
that useful animal, from which the savage of the 
north derives the best comforts of his dreary life, 
is of a constitution that supports, and even requires, 
the. most. intense cold, He is found on the rock 
of Spitzberg, within ten degrees of the pole ; he 
seems to delight in the snows of Lapland and Si- 
beria ; but at present he cannot subsist, much less 
multiply, in any country to the south of the Bal- 
tic, . In the time of, Cesar, the, reindeer. as well 
as the elk and. the wild bull, was a_ native of the 
Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed a great 
part of Germany and Poland. The modern im- 
provements sufficiently explain the causes of the 
diminution. of the cold... These immense woods 
have been gradually cleared, which intercepted 
from the earth the rays of the sun. The mo- 
rasses have been drained, and, in proportion as 
the soil has been cultivated, the air has become 
more temperate.” Canada, at this day, is an exact 
Although situated 
in the same parallel with the finest provinces of 
France and England, that country experiences the 
most rigorous cold. The reiudeer are very. nu- 
merous, the ground is covered with deep and last- 
ing snow, and the great river of St. Lawrence is 
regularly frogen, in a season when the waters of 
the Seine and the ‘Thames are ‘usually free from 
ice.” 

As much importance has been attached to classic 
records by many, with the view to establish the 
opinion that the climate of Europe, two thousand 
yeats ago, was much more rigorous than now, the 
author has been at some pains to collect historical 
facts enough to,show this conclusion to be un- 
warranted-—a conclusion, moreover, which is ad- 
verse to the deductiotis authorised by the laws of 
climate ‘eatablished by these researches. “As we 
have no exact instrumental observations of: tem- 
perature that go back much farther than a century, 
our information in regard to more remote periods 
being derived from loose notices scattered through 
the old chronicles, relative to the state of the 
harvest, the quality of the vintage, or the endurance 
of frost and snow in the winter, great allowaiice 
must be made for the spirit of exaggeration which 
tinges all rude historical monuments. “The facts 
stated by the Roman poets, if not exaggerated, 
doubtless, in many instances, stand isolated, not 
unlike the fact recorded in relation to the Baltic, 
which, in 1688, was so firmly frozen. that Charles 
XI. .of Sweden crossed it with his army; or the 
similar circumstance that, in the winter of 1779-80, 
horse and artillery were transported over ‘the ice 
in the harbout of New York. ~ It appears indeed, 
from historical evidence, that the most remarkable 
extremes of heat and eold have been frequently 
recurring ever since the time of ‘the Romians re- 
ferred to shows Se opinion q.eitton to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. A few striking examples 
will be here adduced, though ten hen de aL 
ber might be as readily, presented’: —TIn’ 4.’ p. 
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401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen over. In 
763 the same occurred both in regard to the Black 
Sea and the. Straits of Dardanelles. In some 
places the snow rose fifty feet in height, and the 
ice was so heaped up in the cities as to push down 
the walls. In 1133-the Po-was frozen from Cre- 
mona to the sea.,In 1234 the Po was again so firmly 
frozen, that loaded waggons crossed the Adriatic 
to Venice; and at Ravenna, a pine forest was 
killed by the frost. In 1408 not only was the 
Danube frozen over, but also the sea between 
Gothland and Zealand, and between Norway and 
Denmark ; and in France, the vineyards and 
orchards were destroyed. In both 1468 and 1544 
the. winter in Flanders was .so severe, that. the 
wine distributed to the soldiers was cut into. pieces 
with a hateht. In 1571 all the rivers in Brasce 
were covered with solid ice, and the fruit-trees, 
even in Languedoc, perished. In 1621-2 the 
rivers of Europe were mostly frozen, and even the 
Zuyder Zee. The Hellespont was covered witha 
sheet of ice, and the Venetian fleet became blocked 
up in the lagoons of the Adriatic. The winters 
of 1658, 59 and 60 were intensely cold through- 
out Europe. In Italy, the rivers bore heavy 
carriages, and so much snow had not fallen at 
Rome for several centuries, It was in 1658 that 
Charles X. of Sweden crossed the Little Belt over 
the ice, from Holstein to Denmark, with his whole 
army, horse and foot, with a train of baggage and 
artillery. In 1670 the cold was most intense ‘in 
England and Denmark ; both the Little and Great 
Belt were frozen. Again in 1684, in England, 
many forest trees, and even oaks, were split by 
the intensity of the frosts, In 1709 occurred 
what has been called, by distinction, “the cold 
winter.” In Europe all the rivers and lakes, and 
even the seas to the distance of several miles from 
the shore, were frozen. It is said that the ground 
was penetrated by the frost. to the depth of three 
yards, The more tender vegetation in England 
was killed, and wheat rose in price from two to 
four pounds a quarter. In the south of France, 
the olive plantations were almost’ ‘all ‘destroyed. 
The Adriatic was quite frozen over, and even the 
coasts of the Mediterranean about Genoa; and in 
the mildest parts of Italy, the citron and orange 
trees suffered. severely. In 1740 the cold was 
searcely less intense than in 1709. In Spain and 
Portugal the snow lay eight or ten feet devp. 
The Zuyder Zee was frozen over, and’ many 
thousand persons walked or skated on it. At 
Leyden the thermometer fell 10° below the zero 
of Fahrenheit’s scale. All the lakes in England 
were covered with ice, a whole ox was roasted on 
the Thames, mary trees were killed by the frost, 
and postillions were benumbed on their saddles. 
In both the years 1709 and 1740, the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, on account’ of 
the deafth which then prevailetl, ordained “a 
national fast to be held. 

These examples might be multiplied tenfold 
and continued up to the present day, were it ne- 
cessary, in order to disprove the gratuitous asser- 
tion of Gibbon, that “modern ages have not pre- 
sented an instance of a like phenomenon.” ‘But 
the continuation of the enquiry must be deferred 
till our next. 

cae elie 


SIX MONTHS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA. 


A JOURNAL OF INCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING A KESIDENCE 
IN THE KINGDOM OF SHOA. 


BY -CHABLES JOHNSTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

Family connections of wy servant Walderheros — residence 
of Shoan farmer — interior of house —tenure of land in 
Shoa —kind of feudal sys em —rent of houses — start for 
Ankobar — character of road — arrive at Musculo’s house, 
anit halt. , 

Wa.oprrueros had frequently discoursed to me 


‘upon the many advantages arising from being 


connected with a wealthy and respectable family. 
It appeared that he considered himself highly 


favoured, to have had ‘bestowed’ apon him the 





hand of Wallata Gabriel, though, like the patriareb 
Jacob, who, we are told, served seven. years. fo: 
each of his wives Leah and Rachel, so Walder- 
heros, in accordance with a similar custom in 
Shoa, had been affianced to his wife when she wa« 
only twelve years old, and for four years after. 
wards, until she was of marriageable age, he ha' 
laboured asa servant upon the farm of his father- 


The name of ‘the old gentleman was Walder.. | 


yoannes, and | had heard a great deal from his 


| children, my servants, of bis large estate, and often 


have smiled at the universality of human nature, 
as I have observed the evident vanity with whieh 
they deseanted upon the antiquity of their father’s 
family, and the extensive establishment his landed 
possessions enabled him to support. Like. the 
twelve mills in the house of Ulysses, mentioned 
probably by the poet as evidence of his respeet- 
ability, the ecireumstance of the four mills of 
Walderyoannes always going, was often urged 
upon niy attention, to prove the very comfortable 
character of his condition of life, and his high 
standing in society. His descent from Solomon, 
through an aunt of Wussen Saggad, the father of 
the present Negoos, or King of Shoda, married to 
Walderyoannes’ grandfather, was another point in 
the domestic history of the family never forgotten, 
and was generally quoted in connection with the 
possession of the farm, which bad descended, rather 
an unusual thing in Shoa, through three gene- 
rations, to the present holder Walderyoannes, 

It was no wonder, therefore, after all this pre- 


paration. of introduction, when J. found . myself | 


lying upon the hide-eovered bedstead, before the 


bright hearth, of this specimen of a. Shoan gentle- 


man’s residence, that I turned myself over two or 
three times, to take a good survey on all sides of 
its character, and of the goods and chattels it eon- 


tained. The house itself, in the first place, dis-. 


appointed. me, as I found it somewhat similar to 
my own in Aliu Anmvba, ouly that, being about twice 
its size, and of an oblong instead of a eireular form, 
it presented an appearance more approaching to 
that of a low thatelied -barn in Erigland. The 
outer wall, about six feet high, was continuous all 
round, and thade of wattled sticks and clay; at the 
distanee of four feet from this was an inner wall 
of the same materials, but somewhat higher, asic 
had to conform to the increasing elevation of a 


slanting reof. of. thateh, the prolonged. crest ol. 


which was supported by two untrimmed posts jet 
into the ground, at the distance of: fifteen or 


twenty feet from each other. These also marked. 


the longer diameter of the central ‘apartment in 
which we were now gathered —- myself. and ser- 
vants, Walderyoannes and his family of ten indi- 
viduals, who were all standing or squatting around 
a lew circular bearth, in. the centre of the whole 
house, and the red blaze of the fire, kept well sup- 
plied with dry sticks, alone afforded me the light 
by which I made my observations. 

Between the inner and outer a 
mentioned, was a space all tound the house, 
four feet wide, and this was divided by .wattled 
partitions into narrow apartments, about six feet 
‘ong, exeept where two doors, exactly opposite to 
eae’) other, one on each side of the house, admutted 
during the day a broad stream of light, On one 


side of the dgor, to the right of my. bed, a portion | 


ofthe inner, wall in that situation being broken 
down, were ranged in a row the four redoubtable 
mills, each the usual long flat stone erected upon 
a pedestal of mud; about two feet and a half high, 
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physiognomists, from its resemblance to the black 
cellular lava rock, of which the hardest and best 
millstones are made, our friend being deeply 
searred and pitted with the smail-pox. He was 
ugly enough certainly, and perhaps this had had 
something to do with a virtuous trait in his 
domestic history, which cannot be recorded of 
many Shoans, that he had had but one wife, and 
she was still living with him. They had had also 
eight children, all of them daughters, in the course 
of twenty years of wedded life, the eldest of 
whom was married and had been lately confined 
of a son, only three weeks before her own mother 
had added the youngest sister to the family. This 
last little one, at the time of my visit, lay quiet 
enough during the day upon the back of the 
mother, from whence it was slung round occa- 
sionally to the front for the convenience of giving 
it the breast. It was carried in a kind of pouch, 
formed of the large folds of the loose upper 
garment, or shumah, common to male and female 
Abyssinians, 

Walderyoannes held his farm from the ullica, or 
chief of the king's watchmen, on a tenure con- 
nected with the duty of guarding the property 
and residences of royalty from petty depredations. 
For this purpose, one week out of every four, he 
was obliged to present himself at Ankobar, to 
take turn during that time, with seven othere, in 
watching night and day the avenues to the palace, 
and patrolling the several enclosed courts which sur- 
round it This service, however, is only required in 
the absence of the negoos. When he is resident at 
Ankobar, the maitahoitch, or watchmen of the city, 
are relieved from duty, as each of the palaces has 
its own corps of these petty guardians, who are 
not called upon to serve in any other but their 
own appointed localities. 

The farm of Walderyoannes was not a very 
extensive one, according to our ideas of landed 
estates, being only as much land as could be kept 
in cultivation by one team of oxen, This simple 
circumstance determines the admeasurement of a 
very considerable number of inferior feofs; and if 
I wished to designate any portion of the Shoan 
population as the middling classes, 1 should so 
call all such petty landholders, to distinguish 
them on the one hand from the noblemen holding 
provincial governments, or whole villages, directly 
from the Negoos, and on the other from the poor 
dependants of great men and the slave labourers 
of the middle classes, together constituting what 
might be termed the lower orders, 

All the land in Shoa is held either directly 
from the negoos, or secondarily from his favoured 
governors, by suit and service of the tenants, upon 
a system corresponding exactly with the economy 
of the ancient feudal policy of European princes, 

Homage and attendance in the field in time of 
war, or the superintendence of some household 
duty at court, are the claims made by the Abys- 
sinian monarch Sahalee Selassee upon his noble- 
men; whilst these again assume the leadership of 
numerous endowed retainers, who hold from them 
smaller allotments of lands, by similar service to 
that which their superiors pay to the negoos. 
The most general tenure is military service, and the 
land held for this duty is called semitchar midder, 
or war-land, One plough land imposes upon 
the tenant the obligation of attending personally, 
fully equipped and provided with provisions, in 
obedience and accordance with proclamations 
made in the royal cities by beat of drum, two or 


and upon which another smaller stone, moved by 
the hands of the grinding party, breaks down the 
grain exposed to its action into a coarse, or, it may 
be by greater efforts, into a very fine meal. On 
the corresponding side of the opposite door of the 
house and to the left of my couch was a manger, 
marked by an outline of low stones fixed in the 
ground, and p-ojecting some feet into the general 
sitting-room, and behind which, their faces turned 
towerds the company, now stood two large red 
bullocks, quietly chewing the cud and staring at 
me with their full black eyes, rather surprised, I 
expect, at the unusual apparition of a white man 
among the nearly black human associates, they 
had previously been only accustomed to. 

So long as the wide folding doors of rudely cut 
planks were kept open, a clear atmosphere ad- 
mitted of some comfort being derived from my 
rest upon the alga or bed ; but it was very different 
after the old slave had returned from stabling my 
mule in an out-house, that had formerly been 
the residence of Walderheros and his wife during 
their honeymoon, and had entered the house at the 
head of a number of bleating goats and sheep, 
whieh at sunset had collected around the doors. 
These, with the aid of younger children, he finally 
secured in one of the partitioned recesses, and the 
last of a number of fowls having stalked gravely 
over the threshold, and with a short flustering 
fligiit, settled among its clucking companions, 
whom its late hours had disturbed, upon a perch 
of jowarhee * stalks placed against the wall, the 
two doors were then carefully shut and secured, 
and I very soot began to enjoy all the discomforts 
arising from a close and smoky atmosphere. 

My supper, however, was now ready and served 
up. It consisted of a fowl! stewed in some cayenne 
pottage and teff bread. Onions, which are the most 
generelly employed vegetable among the Abys- 
sinians, had also been added to the piquant stew, 
so that altogether the meal was of a very re- 
spectable eharacier, and I did full justice to the 
hospitality of my host, and the culinary abilities 
of Walderheros. So heartily, in fact, did I 
enjoy myself after having recovered a little from 
the fatigue of my journey, that my servants were 
led to suppose, the excitement was owing to the 
influence of being in such comfortable quarters, 
and surrounded with so much property of all 
kinds, especially of domestic animals, of which, 
excepting the fowls, I had myself nothing of the 
sort to boast of in my own establishment in Aliu 
Amba. Wallata Gabriel also took care to point 
out every thing valuable in her father’s house, 
down to half a dollar's worth of ahmulahs or salt- 
pieces, suspended in a chain of tough bark from 
the glistening black bamboo rafters of the roof, 
and with a commiserating expression in her 
countenance enquired, if my own father's house was 
furnished so well, or abounded with every thing 
like theirs, to make life happy and comfortable. 
I was choking with smoke, and my eyes running 
rills of suffused tears, or I could have laughed 

ily at the poor girl's simplicity ; as it was, I 

out a kind of evasive reply, that herself 

and sisters had much to be thankful for, including 

in my own mind, among other things of com- 

fortatile ignorance, her total want of knowledge of 

all the elegances, the luxuries, and many unsatis- 
fiable wants of civilised life. 

Walderyoannes, the father of this happy family, 
was scarcely fifty years old, stout and active. His 
face was of a charxeter called hard by native 
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three weeks before any intended military ex- 
pedition. The husband of the married daughter 
of Walderyoannes held a semitchar midder, and 


from my acquaintance with him I found that a | 


species of deputyship was permitted, for, con- 
jointly with him, holding the land, was another 
individual, who performed military duty alter- 
ternately with his partner. 

Another kind of tenure was ploughing, dressing, 
and reaping the demesne lands of the negoos ; and, 
as these are very extensive, such tenants were 
rather numerous. Their lands were called urcher 
midder, or plough lands. I have seen more 
than two hundred of these tenants, who are 


obliged to find all the instruments of labour, | 


cattle, &c. necessary to perform this duty, plough- 
ing in one large meadow, and the scene they 
presented, reminded me of what I could conceive 
an English ploughing match on a grand scale 
would exhibit. 

The third principal kind of service by which 
land is held in Shoa, is that of which the duty of 
my friend Walderyoannes was an instance, namely, 
watching the crown property during the absence 
of the negoos upon semitchars, and when re- 
siding in another of his many palaces. Muaitah- 


midder, or watch-lands, is the designation given to | 


such farms. 


Besides these principal tenures, there are many | 
others of a less definite kind, and which are de- | 


termined by many petty services in the negoos’s 
household, or purveying for the royal table some 
particular or favourite dish. In this manner 
the bearers of the king’s shears or shields, the 
supporters of the two red velvet umbrellas of state, 
which in Shoa, as in Morocco and some Asiatic 
monarchies, is typical of sovereignty, are all re- 
warded by grants for life or good behaviour, of 
lands in proportion to their merits or the favour 
they enjoy. Of the other kind of service, that is, 
for supplying the palace with a certain kind of 
food, the town or village of Musamba is an in- 
stance, which is so called from the governor, or 
shum, being obliged to send daily for the use of 
the negoos a quantity of ripe bananas, called by 
the Abyssinians Mus, when that fruit is in season. 
Again, the town of Aitess, situated on the height 
immediately to the west of Aliu Amba, was held 
by the presentation, annually, of forty of the large 
double cotton cloths, called legumbegalla, for the 
clothing of the king’s household. This contri- 
bution or rent was considered to be equivalent to 
one hundred dollars. The inhabitants complained 
of its pressing heavily upon their means; and it 
certainly is a large sum to make up in a country 
where an excellent cow may be purchased for one 
dollar. 

House rent, however, is generally very mo- 
derate in Shoa. The towns, not honoured by the 
residence of the negoos, pay to the governor a 
kind of rent, which goes into the royal coffers. It 
is never more than two or three saltpieces (5d. or 
74d) per annum, levied upon every hearth. Leo 
Africanus tells us,that in his time the Moorish princes 
of Northern Africa raised a tribute in a similar 
manner froin their subjects ; and hearth money, as 
a king's tax, is often mentioned in the history of 
our own feudal times. Aliu Amba, the town in 
which I resided, paid in this manner six hundred 
almulahs or saltpieces, there being “ zoost matto 
tess,” three hundred smokes, paid for by its inha- 
bitants. This kind of rent is also called: edge 
mainshah, hand homage, as it is connected with a 
little ceremony of kissing the ends of the fingers, 











RR 


‘were commenced for the day. 


on its payment. What struck me as very in- 
teresting, when I observed this, was the recollection 
of a similar custom having been practised by the 
ancient Egyptians, the representation of which is 
preserved in one of the numerous sculptured 
monuments of those people, which, at the cost of 
so much labour and expense have been copied into 
folios, or transferred in mass to the museums of 
civilised Europe.* 

The towns, generally the largest in Shoa, which 
grow around the royal residence, it must be men- 
tioned, are exempted from the payment of this 
hearth money, the inhabitants being, nearly every 
one of them, slaves, or dependents upon royalty. 
I have often amused myself in Shoa by thinking, 
if our most ancient boroughs and other cor- 
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licacy by the natives, and is even deemed a present 
suited for royalty, as I have witnessed one brought 
to the negoos as a memologee, which is a customary 
offering of something or other, on being admitted 
into the august presence for purposes of business, 
or on occasions of visits. Rather contradictory, 
however, to this evidence of good taste as regards 
the savouriness of such game, is the circumstance 
that the guinea fowl, which abounds in the neigh. 
bourhood of Aliu Amba and the surrounding low 
country, is not considered to be fit for food by the 
Christians of Shoa, although these birds are cer- 
tainly the finest eating that can be conceived. 
One reverend friar, who ought to have known 
better for the credit of his cloth, could give me no 
other reason for this prejudice against the guinea 


porations owed their peculiar privileges to a for- fowl, except that it was found only in Mahomedan 


mer similar connection with the petty kings of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, if so, their origin must have 
been from among the basest portion of the popula- 
tion — the villeins or serfs, 

So much for the feudal system as I have ob- 
served it practised in Shoa; and to return to the 
evening I spent with Walderyoannes. After 
supper, some short time was occupied talking 
among ourselves, about the approaching muscal, 
when, getting tired, I reminded Walderheros of 
his having to go to Ankobar the first thing in the 
morning for my mule. This was a hint for the 
family circle to retire from around the warm 
hearth, and spread itself out upon the floor, which 
was the only bed for all the members of Walder- 
yoannes’s household, except for himself and wife, 
who occupied a raised alga, similar to the one upon 
which I reposed, placed in one of the partitioned 
recesses between the two walls, My bedstead was 
now also removed from before the fire, and placed 
against the wall, Walderheros laying down an 
oxskin upon the ground by my side, for the ac- 
commodation of himself and Wallata Gabriel, 


Goodaloo and the old slave being shut out to | 


sleep in the porch, or that portion of the entrance 
between the closed doors of the inner, and the 
corresponding open space in the outer wall of the 
house, 

September 22.—At cock crow, the first division 
of time among the Shoans, being about three 
o’clock a. ™m., Walderheros started off on his 


errand to Ankobar; but it was a little after six, | 


sunrise, or twart as it is called, and which varies in 
that latitude but a few minutes from that hour all 
the year round, before the house doors were thrown 
open, and the various occupations of the inmates 
An old friend of 
the family, Walder Gabriel, came very early to 
report the death of some relative’s child, and in 


that manner accounted, with some respect for ap- | 


pearances, for the absence of Wallata Gabriel, who, 
very soon after her husband had gone to Ankobar, 
was called out of the house by her wandum Goo- 
daloo, who, however, knew nothing of the decease 
of the child, when he came into the house an hour 
after sunrise, bringing with him a fine “eok” he 
had just snared with some horse-hair springs, 
Cok is the name of a large gallinaceous bird, 
something like a pheasant, but not having such a 
brilliant plumage. It is considered a great de- 





* Ihave before me a wood i f 
relic, which certainly represents sagumeal of ates tein 
shah, practised at the present day in Abyssinia. This is 
confirmed by the circumstance of the native appearing in 
the posture of doing' before a number of scribes, 


who are evidently employed in registering the amount of the 
hand kissing contribution, 








| eat-like climbing mule. 


countries —the hot Jow lands — which of course 
was sufficient to excommunicate it, with the other 
luxuries of that religion, the coffee and tobacco, 
which are both also under the ban of the Greek 
Abyssinian church. 

Walderheros returned from Ankobar about nine 
o'clock. Sundry little gifts being disbursed among 
my new friends, and all my material, that is, bed- 
clothes, provisions, &c., being gathered together 
in their respective skin bags, we bade farewell, 
and commenced our journey for the day. Small 
patches of clouds, occasionally obseuring the sun, 
broke in some measure the intensity of its rays, 
which were almost vertical in the latitude of only 
nine degrees and a half north of the equator. The 
increasing elevation of the country became also to 
be sensibly felt, as we ascended towards the summit 
of the Ankobar ridge, and had not the ruggedness 
of our road occasioned corresponding exertion, we 
should have been unpleasantly cold from the low 
temperature of the air. Our road was avery hap- 
hazard one, sometimes crossing over ploughed 
fields, where the mule lifted her deeply sunken 
hoofs with difficulty out of the soft mould; then 
again we should be brushing through fields of ripe 


| jowarhee, that lifted their heavily laden tops some 


feet above my head, as I rode upon my way 
thinking of Gullivar’s situation among the tall corn 
of Brobdignag, to which I could not help com- 
paring my own position, among this gigantic grass- 
like grain. 

Emerging from the mass of long yellow stalks 
and drooping faded leaves, we should then pro- 
bably enter and follow up the rotten bottom 
of a dribbling stream, the rocks over which it 
fell, steep and precipitous, not actually consti- 
tuting a cascade from the want of that volume 
of water, which we always connect with such a 
description of natural scenery. This would be, 
however, a macadmised road to some little passes 
we had to surmount, where small holes scooped in 
the rock, or some projecting loops of a friendly 
root, alone afforded anything like foot-hold to my 
Banks almost perpen- 
dicular were successively scrambled up, As each 
was surmounted, my servants who on the edge 


| above, or at the foot below, would be silently cal- 


culating the chances of the feat being accom- 
plished, would then express their admiration, 
shaking their heads as they contemplated the 
difficulty again, at the very idea of the conse- 
quences of a fall, and going all of a heap, rider 
and mule, among the stones below. Often would 
they deny the possibility, and urge me to dis- 
mount; but as I felt sure of the capability of the 
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mule getting up wherever I could goon foot my- 
self, I kept astonishing them with the apparent 
fool-hardiness with which I dared every “goodall,” 
or breukneck, as the word may be translated, that 
came in our road. As I expected certainly, upon 
the strength of the old proverb, that “a pitcher 
goes once too often to the well,” an opportunity did 
occur, to prove to my companions that I was quite 
as awake as themselves to my own safety, for 
clambering over an unusually nasty place,where the 
oozing waters of a spring broke out upon the face 
of the cliff, and nourished a slimy crop of decaying 
moss and grass, the hind legs of my mule slipped 
from under her, and she began to struggle violently, 
hanging by the hoofs of the forelegs alone, and 
screaming like a wounded horse. There was no 
time to be lost, so I flung myself off her back 
into a thick brush of andwort, that, on one side of 
the mule, surrounded some stronger stems of the 
castor-oil plant, and clinging to these with one 
hand and arm, I also assisted the mule by holding 
fast the bridle, she having already fallen some feet 
below me, but, with a sagacity the most astonishing, 
she never stirred whilst thus enabled to sup- 
port herself, on rather questionable foot-hold, 
among the roots and the clefts in the rock. Wal- 
derheros and Goodaloo were transfixed with horror, 
and stood gaping above to watch the completion 
of the expected catastrophe, nor was it till I called 
to them sharply, that they recovered themselves 
and came to our assistance. In a moment, when 
the mule perceived the additional aid afforded to 
her efforts by my servants, who had now taken 
hold of the reins, without a word of instigation or 
enccuragement,she immediately commenced exert- 
ing herself, and soon succeeded in reaching the 
summit of the bank. 

After a long two hours’ ride over this un- 
comfortable kind of country, we at length sur- 
mounted the ridge in front of Ankobar, and 
turning over the narrow crest of but a few yards in 
width, we began to descend the opposite face, 


looking into the Airabrah valley ; for as we did | 


not intend to visit any friends in the town of 
Ankobar, we had determined to take the lower 
road around the base of the projecting spur of the 
ridge upon which it stands. We were soon 
passing the church of Abbo, built upon the natu- 
rally formed broad terrace, half way down the 
steep descent to the Airahrah river; and after 
breathing ourselves here awhile, under the shade 
of a huge monkey fig, or wild sycamore tree, that 
overshadows the little green between it and the 
chureh, we proceeded along the now nearly level 
road to the house of my old acquaintance, Mus- 
culo, the hushand of Walderheros’s sister, where 
we always made it a rule to stay some few hours, 
whenever our excursions extended beyond Ankobar, 
On our arrival, we found no one at home but 
Mahriam the fat slave girl, who, however, wel- 
comed us in the usual abandon style of Shoan 
hospitality. The house, every thing that 
it, herself included, she made a voluntary 
as she had been ordered to do so by her master 
whenever I came, should he be from home, as he 
happened to be to-day. It would be my’ own 
fault then, it was argued, if I did not enjoy myself, 
for of course I could do what I liked, for that 
purpose, with my own property. As I felt fa- 
tigued, I thereupon ordered my best bed to be 
dragged out of a dark recess, and placed alongside 
the hearth, turned off a quantity of wheat drying 
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by George Godwin, Esq., F.R.5., F.S.A., and 
Lewis Pocock, Esq., F.S.A. With a Memoir 
of the Author and a Biographical Notice. [)- 
lustrated by Engravings, by H.C. Selous, Esq. 
London: M. M, Holloway, Tavistock Street, 
Coyent Garden. 


T this Christmas Season, when all out-door 

\ nature is so bleak and desolate as to turn London 
| —my, and England — in-doors for comfort, solace, 
| and enjoyment; when fires are tended till their 
| cheerful blaze renders candle-light almost unne- 
| eessary ; when doors and window-frames are 
| searched to see “where the draught comes in,” 
and each uncomfortable invasion of out-door chil- 
liness is met and conquered until the fire-side be- 

| comés a Very haven in enjoyment; at this 
| season, books, and prints, and pictures, and gossip 
| of music, and other such genial things, are (to 
speak like citizens) ata premium. And there- 
fore we of the “London Journal” have looked 
round us (like good and careful caterers) to see 
how far we might adjust our literary labours to 
the In-door Season of England, the season of sea- 
coal fires, and social welcomings, and family once- 
a-year general parties—the time of Merry Christ- 
mas. © Now, for six months pact, have we, week 
by week, laboured to extract the sweets from the 

4 | last new novel, the last new magazine, and the 
in the sun Onan oxskin, which was étraightway | last new book of its several kind; and, sooth to say, 

| spread over the rude bedstend by Waldetheros to | these our labours, with a good”intent and in'a 
serve as # kind of mattrass, and pu Ong of the | right direction, have not been unheeded or uti- 
skip bundies under my head for a iligw, Iso | recompensed, But now the novelty of the mo- 

|| arranged myself for a sleep, whilst a dinner ofeggs, | ment is Christmas — its jollities, its memories, and 


| onions, and flour, made up into s kind of omelet, | its associations ; and we look from the ttifles of the 
was being Pp by my ble, ‘ns a | moment to those books which have within’ them- 

) Wi an (fe ’ 4 selves the spring of a perpetual youth, and which 

= t iu are new evermorel 


Hetice we turn, a8 


John Bunyan, and 6 
the gems of- olden 
poetry brought for: 
‘ward for ‘our present 
delectation “in the 
volume upon “ Ima 
just published by 
Tae this page it is our 

purpose to speak of 
the gentle spirited 

man who “used simi- 
through them, taught 


f 
Dd 








Leigh ‘Hant.° On 





aed 


@ lesson, or rather 
offered a beautiful 
__ teaching fable, for the 
amet 
all generations. And 
for gifts and tokens 
. of Joye and affection 
and of friendship? 
_ and ¢an anything be 










we mean to speak 
of)—or a Book of 


PF 


| ‘The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. Edited | Olden Ballads, which we have spoken of; or, if 
| 


_is this not a season | 


better for such kind. | 
ly purposes than a — 
book?—or any book 
be better than a | 
Shakspeare (which | 


the giver be still more spiritually inclined, than | 
John Bunyan’s matchless volume? The newedition | 


which calls for our notiee has been produced, we 
feel sure, by a spirit of kindly loye for the author, 
and kindly patronage of the artist who illustrates 


the edition now before us. Mr. Pocock and Mr. | 


Godwin are the gentlemen who Jend their aid as 


honorary secretaries tothe Art Union; Mr. Selous | 
is the artist who gained the prize of that society | 


for the best set of designs sent in for competition 
for a premium offered by that commendable insti- 
tution. .A given number of Mr. Selous’s outlines 
were selected by the society —the remainder, too 
good for rejection, have been married, in a hand- 
some folio, to the text which suggested them; and 
thus issued together as the last and best illus- 
trated edition of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” To those 
subseribers to the Art Union who received the 
outline illustrations of John Bunyan in return for 
their subscriptions, the present edition must be 
particularly welcome, sinee it is calculated to in- 
corporate these plates, and form a perfect and 
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The. first imen of-t early Wood avings is the 
watt’ trous the eighth edition. 1682: 


Castle of Giant Despair, from the eigh 
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| with in any previous edition of his’ chief book. Anette et also from the : exhibits 
| The.finer woodcuts may be judged of from those sorade be - ee shadow of Death. “s 

| we select for the opposite, page, whilst those now 

| under the eye of the reader afford a good contrast 


=f | tothe modern efforts of the artist.. These four 


| blocks are curious fac-similes of the illustrations to 
the early edition of the book. It is not necessary for 
us to go into an examination of Mr. Selous’s claims 
of an artist, since his works have already been 
critically handled in our pages; we therefore may 
be content to commend most heartily the new 


4 | illustrated edition of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” as a 


| Christmas Book, and then at once turn. to the 
| bibliographical notice which introduces it, for some 
| notice of the engravings which we extract. 


| Buwyay was born at Elstow, near Bedford, in | 
| the year 1628, and a view of his cottage, as it 
‘appeared in October, 1843, will be found ex- 
| tracted into this notice. It has been repaired and 


7 | renewed so thoroughly, that little of the original | 


> 


ROSS SSS 
handsome..work, whilst to the religious eom- 
munity in general this pictorial version of a highly 
favourite author must be especially grateful. The 
point of novelty, beyoud the illustrations’ upon 
metal, is the biographical and bibliographical 
notice by the editors, and a series of woodcuts 
from which we make a selection. The biography 
is sensible and. complete, .and offers, perhaps, a 
better sketch of Bunyan’s career than can be met 


A second fac-simile represents Christian losing his Barthen, 
fromthe thirteenth edition, 1692. 


| building remains, with the exception of the great 

| beam which supports the upper floor, ‘He ap- 

| peared at a time when new feelings and thoughts 

_ were busily at work amongst the pedple, in op- 

| position to the doctrine of passive obedience and 

| the dictates of intolerance. “Society had outgrow n| 

| the institutions and habits to which custom trad | 
for long bound them (the living and, the dead | 

| tied back to back), and were seeking wildly for, 

| the right almost at hazard, now here, now. there. 

| To the Bible, as at some similar epochs in, the 
world's progress, the leaders of the movement eo es 
went for guidance into a new course, and a re-| crimes of weightier character bro forward by 

| ligious eplouring was thus given to all the fervent, ae: he Soeant tee ere cote ' 
minds of the age. It was a period of much in- eeving' fo" aha Pan’ ‘nee ue, 

ward battling and spiritual commotion —of strife | and shoftly atterwartl, probably in the next year, 
between opposing principles; .it was the time he married a poor but pious’ girl, who. proved a 
which produced . Baxter, Owen, Pym, Vane,' treasure beyond price. They were “ad poor as 
Hampden, Sidney, Cromwell, and Milton! ,It poor might be, vot having . so , much household 
will be useful, too, to remark, as serving forcibly stuff asa dish of spoon betwixt them both.” ..A 
to call before the mind of the ‘reader the”age in Pure spirit-and two books were her dower, but 

which Bunyan moved, that within the sixty years by these Bunyan was reformed from his outward 

| forming his fife, Charles I. was beheaded, the | The following Trial of Faithful is apparently by the 


| Protector reigned, and the monarehy wasrestored;, eC = - — —, ‘ 

‘the “Aet for Uniformity” was passed, which; Wi) ji / a Ka lly, A a 
ia Hi i iW ; AC AL rm 
) i if SY Ww 4 


drove two thousand divines from their duties, the| \°S ra i | | i 
| plaghe wasted the. citisens- ef London, and: the AM 
| great fire destroyed their dwellings. Bunyan'’s|} ((~3 i Wh 
| parentage, in his own words, was “ of that rank "Gk. "i WN 
| that is meanest and most despised of all the fa- ye 7 | wit ti 
| milies of the land ;” his father was a tinker, and| ae, oe 
he himself was bred to the like occupation, and| ZO# co 

| was employed in. mending the pots and pans ah 2 cL ae 

_ brought into the town by the country-people.| 7@jguee En 

| His father, with u laudable desire to provide his’ : 
| son with what is “better than house and lands,”| = 
| sent him to a school where he was taught to read 
' and write; and:further, endeavoured to impress 
| him with religious feelings. His learning seems 
| to have been of little service to him; he. sopnebost 


} 


#2 | it, and fell into low and debasing habits. . Bub-his 


a | record of his own early mental. conflic 


father’s early lessons of piety and morality had 
strengthened his better nature, andy. without 
his. knowledge, checked, in some... i 


, downward progress. In the-powerft ‘afi 


.: 


| Bunyan has left, he represents. himself. 


blackest colours, and says, “had a. 
precious grace prevented, I a 
rished by, the stroke of eternal. justi 
laid myself open even to the stro 
| which bring some to disgrace and} 
the face of the world.” ; 


x | not receive unconditionally: lag, ae. Siete: on Wr 


cursing and swearing, and disregard of religious 
duties; but there is no evidence of his indulgence 
in those blacker. vices (bad as.the. former. are)s| iL. 
which his self-reviling would lead a reader to an-| fj 
ticipate: in fact, to some specific charges of 
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| 
wickedness, and prepared to receive those truths 


which were to bear in him such good fruit. 


In an artistic point of view, the facsimiles are 
eminently interesting. They serve as an excellent 
foil to Mr, Selous’s designs, showing the progress 

Awhich illustrative art has made since the day 
when the “ Pilgrim's Progress” first appeared in 
print. 
these early illustrations, as exhibiting the bar- 
barous and grotesque manner in which the artists, 
who were contemporaneous with the author, em- 
bodied his most spiritual and vivid conceptions.” 


In the verses with which the travels of Christian 
are concluded, Bunyan tells the reader, that if his 
counsels should be disregarded, he may be led to 
dream again; and hence it seems that certain im- 
postors seized upon the hint, counterfeited “ the 
pilgrim and his name,” adopted part of the real 
title, and affixed even half the name of the author. 
At length, however, the genuine continuation 
sppeared, certified not only by the inimitable 
uniformity of the style, by a prefatory copy of 
verses of undeniable authenticity, and also by 
Bunyan'’s own appointment to his former pub- 
lisher, that he only should print the book. Both 
in the verses prefixed, and also in the commence- 
ment of the narrative, the author modestly refers 
to the success of his former work ; in the latter, 
making Mr. Sagacity say, “I must tell you all 
our country rings of him: there are but few 
houses that have heard of him and his doings, but 
have sought after and got the Records of his 
Pilgrimage.” ‘This widely-spread and well-de- 
served fame in part produced the continuation of 
“ The Pilgrim's Progress,” which very soon proved 
to be one of the “few books of which,” as Dr. 
Johnson rightly observed, “one never can possibly 
arrive at the /ast page. Was there ever yet any 
thing,” added he, “ written by mere man, that was 
wished longer by its readers, excepting ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and ‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress ?’” 

_Bunyan's hand-writing varied considerably at 
different periods in his career, As an example of 
his signature, a fac-simile is appended of that at- 
tached to his will, now in the keeping of Mrs. 
P ‘yard. 





This curious document, which is rather a deed 
of gift, was to Mr. Hillyard by Mr. 
Livius, of Bedford, and afterwards bequeathed by 
Mr. H. to the church of which he was minister. 
Mr. Livius bought the house in Bedford wherein 
Bunyan lived, and found the document in question 
amongst other writings which came to him. 
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A NEW SERIAL NOVEL. 


Amoxcst the Magazines we find, for the first 


time, a shilling candidate for monthly favour, under 
| the title of “Fanny the Little Milliner, or Rich : f : 
| and Poor.” It is from the pen of Mr Rowcroft, | specimen of the author's powers, 


who is already favourably known as the author of 
“Tales of the Colonies,” and of the very clever 
novel, “A Man without a Profession.” From a 
first number it is impossible to form a perfect 
judgment. but the chapters which open the story 
convey a more favourable impression than the 
very indifferent title would lead us to anticipate. 
Here is a portrait from the life. 
AN ENGLISH LABOURER, 


The aspect of the old man was venerable. In 
spite of his patched and soiled garments, and the 


| 


} 
j 


| on!” cried out the old man. 


rough rigidity of feature with which a long life of | 
toil and privation had knotted his furrowed face, | 


there was something in his air which inspired in- 
voluntary respect. For poor, though he was, he 
was a Man; and there is a majesty in the 
human face divine, an innate nobility in the soul 
conscious of rectitude, and undeformed by evil 
passions, which ever inspires the beholder with a 
sentiment of unconscious homage to the natural 
dignity of man, whom God created in his own 
image to walk the earth erect, and to gaze on the 
heavens above. The old man was poor, indeed — 
very poor. During his whole life he had had to 


enable him to obtain the means of mere subsistence. 
Compelled to obtain his daily bread by his daily 


toil, and almost by daily supplication, he had be- | 


come accustomed to the scorn with which wealth 
is apt to look down on one of those whom it deems 
of the inferior clay of the earth —as one who was 
born into the world an unbidden guest at Nature's 


feast —a thing superfluous and incommodious, to | 


be used only, as an inanimate machine, when 
wanted, and then to be thrown aside; not God's 
creature, but man’s instrument; a composition of 
flesh and bones, out of which was to be worked all 
the profit it was capable of yielding, and then 
abandoned as pitilessly as it had been used. Such 
had been the course of the weary life of the inha- 
bitant of the hut; and such is the 
condition of multitudes of the la- 
bouring poor. 

The old man’s lot had been hard 
from the beginning. From the 
first to the last it had been a life of 
trial, and suffering, and privation : 
in infancy without nurture, in 
childhood without sport, in man- 
hood without enjoyment, in old age 
without sympathy. None had as- 


AA sisted him, none had cheered him, 
SS oe none had smiled on him. To him 
rg all had been blank. Civilisation, 


and the improvements science could 
effect, had advanced with prodigious strides. 
But all the improvements of wealth, and all the 
advanceinents of science, had done nothing to im- 
prove the condition of the labouring poor. The 
rich had become richer ; but the poor had become 
poorer, The nation. of which he was an almost 
unregarded unit, had become the envy and admi- 
ration of the world, for the vastness of its riches, 
the extent of its power, the magnificence of its 
dominion, and the exhaustless means of its produc- 
tion. Nay, so great was its power of producing 
all that can administer to the necessities, the com- 
forts, and the luxuries of mankind, that some po- 
litical economists and most profound philosophers 
had proclaimed the curious discovery to the world, 
that the great evil which in these modern times 
most perplexed society was over raopuction ! thet, 
in consequence of the people producing too much, 
they therefore bad too little! — that the paucity 
of consumers was owing to excess of population ! 
—and that the power of the country to create un- 











| abyss. 
fight the up-hill fight of poverty ; and it was as | 
much as his unremitted labour could effect — and | 
often more than all his labour could perform — to | 


bounded wealth was the cause of the unbounded 
destitution and wretchedness of its inhabitants ! 


The following incident is rather powerfully told, 
and is well worth extracting. It affords a fair 


AN ADVENTURE IN A SNOW STOBM. 

« It's a woman, with something in her arms in 
a bundle; but somehow she doesu’t look like one 
of us) And see—now she stops; she is looking 
round as if she was uncertain which way to go; 
and I can see that she walks heavily, as if tired ; 
and no wonder, for it must be up to her knees in 
snow. Now she comes on again, bold and fiercely, 
as if determined to get over the ground. And 


now she stops to do something to her bundle. She 





is coming on again — straight on ” « Straight 
Eien : “ Why, then, she 
is coming right in the direction of the pit. Yes, 
I can see now; that little light from the moon 
shows her plainly. She must be some stranger — 
she can’t know the right path; or the snow, per- 
haps, dazzles her eyes. Lord save us!—she will 
be right on to the edge of the pit! Shout, Ned, 
shout! you’re younger than I ; call her to stop— 
to stand still till we come.” Raising their voices, 
they shouted loud and shrill; but the warning 
came too late. The unfortunate woman, mis- 
taking perhaps the cause of their cries, only 
hastened her steps, and in another moment, with 
a stifled scream, she plunged into the treacherous 
At the instant of her fall she raised her 
arms on high, and, by a stronger ray of the moon’s 
bright light which escaped through the clouds, a 
child was visible, and then both disappeared toge- 
ther. Matthew and Edward gazed at each other 
for a brief space in silent horror. The old man 
first recovered his presence of mind. “ Run, Ned, 
run!” he cried hurriedly ; “ mark the place while 
I get the ropes. Remember, there’s a child as 
well as a woman, I'm sure I saw a child,” he 
said, raising his voice, for he was already almost 
out of hearing, “ for I saw her try to heave it out 
of danger from her arms, as she slipped in.” 
Without losing a moment, Matthew hastily col- 
lected together sundry pieces of cord with which 
he was used to bind up wood ; and quickly knotted’ 
them tightly together; a stake standing hard by, 
he seized hold of it, and made his way as quickly 
as possible to the edge of the chasm, which was 
three or four hundred yards from the hut. There 
he held a rapid and anxious consultation with Ed- 
ward, as to what was best to be done. They 
shouted down the pit, but no answer was returned, 
and no sound was heard. They proposed to find 
a big stone, and to tie it to the end of the cord, 
and so let it down by its own weight through the 
snow, in the direction of the slip. This they did ; 
but they found that the cord soon became im- 
peded in its descent by the snow and the in- 
equalities of the surface. “ I'll run back and get 
a spade,” said Ned, “ A spade!” said the old man 
— “spades and shovels are of no use here!” he 
exclaimed, despairingly “ They are down, poor 
things; down to the bottom by this time, and 
man’s help is of no avail. They must be dashed 
into a thousand pieces!” “ Let us try something,” 
said his companion. “ Never let them perish with- 
out trying to save them The child is lighter than 
the woman ; it may have lodged somewhere in the 
snow on its way down, Give me hold of the rope, 
and do you hold on by the other end, and I'll 
make a search for the child at any rate. Perhaps 
I may meet with the woman too— who knows! 
A dying person clutches hard at anything he can 
get hold of. At any rate, I will try ; give me the 
end of the rope, and stand fast.” “ It will never 
hold, I fear,” said Matthew, passing the rope 
quickly through his hands, and pulling at the 
knots as he went ou; “ it will never hold, Ned; 
you can never trust to a knotted cord. It's only 
risking life uselessly. No;— it’s a sad job, but 
they're gone, poor things, gone!—and nothing 
that we can do can save them. The best thing to 
do is for you to run to the town and get help, 
while I stay here and watch,” “ Run to the 
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| town, and the snow lying thick. 
get back with help, they would perish with the | 


| breaking. 


| under your arms. 


| maust, 
| whatever you do, not to jerk the cord ; it’s old, 
‘ and won’t bear a sudden strain.” 
| rope is there?” said Edward, as he was going 


town! Why, it’s more than three miles to the 
Before I could 


cold. No; something must be done, and we 


must do it.” “ But I could never hold you up, Ned ; 


I couldn't do it; let alone*the danger of the cord 
It’s only wasting life. 
the town! 
minedly ; “these poor creatures shall not perish 


without an effort being made to save them. Mat, | 
| hold on to the cord!” “ I won't let you risk your 
| life this wav,” said the old man. 
| couldn't hold you up. 
| have done it; but now I am old, and hard work 
||| and poor fare has not left much strength in me. 


“TI tell you I 
Twenty years ago I might 


Make your way to the town, Ned, and take this 
staff with you; it will help you on through the 
suow. Stay,” said the old man, a happy thought 
occurring to him at the sight of the staff—“ stay: 
— I’ve thought of it! If we can contrive to get a 
hold for the end of this staff in the ground! 
That's right, jam it in. Now, you see, I can pass 
the cord round it, and let you down easy.” “ Ca- 
pital!” cried out Edward. “Give me the end of 
the rope!” “ Stay; that way will never do. 
You must let me fix it secure round your body, 
That’s it; now it can’t slip. 
But, the rope!—the rope! It will never hold. 
It’s too great a risk. It is, indeed!” and the old 
man stamped his feet upon the snow, bewildered 


' and perplexed at the urgency of the case, and the 
| peril of the attempt. 
| said Edward sternly. 


«“ I will try it, Matthew,” 
“ Hold on. then, for I am 
going to let myselt down.” “ Wait till I’m ready. 
Let me get a firm hold. Well, if you will, I 
But, it’s madness to do it. Take care, 


* How much 


down. “ Forty yards, or more ; but that’s nothing 
to the depth of the pit. Try with your toes to 
feel the bottom through the snow. The pit goes 
shelving down a little here, but too steep to keep 
your footing without the help of a rope. That's 
a brave lad! Be gentle with the rope,” he cried 
out, as Edward disappeared beneath the edge of 
the pit. “ Lord save us!” exclaimed the old man, 
when he had let out nearly the whole extent of the 
cord, and as if suddenly recollecting himself — 
“he is gone down, poor boy But how to pull 
him up again? I can never do it! To think that 
my old head never thought of that! Ned, Ned, I 


']; say! Stop, lad! You'll break the cord, you will! 


| 


I must give more of it ;—he will have it. I must 
let out more, or it will snap to a certainty. Ned! 
I say, lad, don’t strain on the cord so! ’Bide a 
bit —'bide a bit— it will never hold! It will go! 
It must go! I feel the strands starting. He will 
be lost! Ned, answer me! Speak, lad!” But 
Edward, either not hearing Matthew's voice, or 
determined to proceed to the utmost in his bold 
attempt, made no reply. And now the old man 
had come to the end of the cord, and barely suf- 
ficient remained in his hand to enable him to keep 
his hold. Exerting his utmost strength, with one 
foot planted firmly against the bottom of the staff; 
with one arm outstretched with a hard grasp at 
the top, and the other hand griping closely the 
end of the doubtful cord; his body thrown back ; 
and his whole frame exhibiting a painful attitude 
of intense exertion, the old man held firmly on. 
But the struggle was too severe to allow him to 
sustain his p sition long. He felt himself gra- 
dually growing weaker and weaker; he looked 
round for help, but nothing was visible on the 
wide expanse of the dreary moor but one un- 
broken surface of snow. He tried to call out; but 
he found he could not raise his voice without re- 
laxing his hold of the rope and statf, and that, he 
felt, he could not risk. In this extremity, his 
strength , rapidly failing, and his heart sinking 
within him at the mortal peril of his young friend, 
and suffering unspeakable agony from the feeling 
of his own terrible responsibility, one life — per - 
haps two—perhaps three—depending on his power 
ef endurance, he earnestly prayed for help! And 


Best to run to | 
«I will try,” said Edward, deter- | 
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there he stood—the huge drops of sweat poured 
down his wrinkled foreheai, and crisped and 
hardened under the influence of the frost, not un- 
mixed with manly tears wrung from him in his 
agony. Again and again he struggled to call out, 
but his voice seemed frozen within him; still, 
with desperate strength, he held on, though his 
strained eye-balls seemed ready to start from their 
sockets, and his whole frame quivered with emo- 
tion. “ Merciful Heaven!” he faintly uttered ; 


| “ it is all over! I can hold on no longer! Woman 


—child —all !— all are iost !” 
eee etnies 


A NEW BOOK BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Imagination and Fancy; or Selections from the 
English Poets, illustrative of those First Re- 
quisites of their Art, with Markings of the Best 
Passages, Critical Notices of the Writers, and an 
Essay in Answer to the Question, “ What is 
Poetry?” By Leigh Hunt. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


Mx. Leicu Hunt, although now well-stricken 
in years, is still a labourer in the literary vine- 
yard, His Honey Jar of Mount Hybla is but just 
complete in “ Ainsworth’s Magazine,” when we 
have another work equally calculated to engage and 
test the good taste, critical judgment, and general 
scholarship of the writer. “ This book,” he says, 
“is intended for all lovers of poetry and the sister 
arts, but more especially for those of the most 
poetical sort, and most especially for the youngest 
and the oldest ; for as the former may incline to 
it for infurmation’s sake, the latter will perhaps 
not refuse it their good-will for the sake of old 
favourites. ‘The editor has often wished for such 
a book himself; and as nobody will make it for 
him, he has made it for others. It was suggested 
by the approbation which the readers of a period- 
ical work bestowed on some extracts from the 
poets, commented, and marked with italics, on a prin- 
ciple of co-perusal, as though the editor were 
reading the passages in their company. Those 
readers wished to have more such extracts; and 
here, if they are still in the mind, they now 
possess them. The remarks on one of the poems 
that formed a portion of the extracts (the ‘ Eve of 
Saint Agnes’) are repeated in the present volume. 
All the rest of the matter contributed by him is 
new. He does not expect, of course, that every 
reader will agree with the preferences of particular 
lines or passages, intimated by the italics. Some 
will think them too numerous; some perhaps too 
few ; many who chance to take up the book, may 
wish there had been none at all; but these will 
have the goodness to recollect what has just been 
stated, that the plan was sugested by others who 
desired them. The editor, at any rate, begs to be 
considered as having marked the passages in no 
spirit of dictation to any one, much less of dis- 
paragement to all the admirable passages not 
marked. If he assumed anything at all (beyond 
what is implied in the fact of imparting expe- 
rience), it was the probable mutual pleasure of the 
reader, his companion ; just as in reading out aloud, 
one instinctively increases one’s emphasis here and 
there, and implies a certain accordance of enjoy- 
ment on the part of the hearers. In short, all 
poetic readers are expected to have a more than 
ordinary portion of sympathy, especially with 
those who take pains to please them; and the 
editor desires no larger amount of it, than he grate- 
fully gives to any friend wha js good enough to 
read out similar passages to himself. 

“ The object of the hook is threefold—to present 


the public with some of the finest passages in 
English poetry so marked and commented— to furs 
nish such an account, in an essay, of the nature 
and requirements of poetry, as may enable readers in 
general to give an answer on those points to themselves 
and others —and to show, throughout the greater 
part of the volume, what sort of poetry is to be 
considered as poetry of the most poetical kind, or such 
as exhibits the imagination and fancy in a state of 
predominance, undisputed by interests of another 
sort. Poetry, therefore, is not here in its compound | 
state, great or otherwise (except incidentally in | 
the Essay). but in its element, like an essence dis- 
tilled. All the greatest poetry includes that 
essence, but the essence does not present itselfin | 
exclusive combination with the greatest form of | 
poetry. It varies in that respect from the most 
tremendous to the most playful effusions, and 
from imagination to faney through all their de- 
grees — from Homer and Dante to Coleridge 
and Keats, from Shakspeare in ‘ King Lear’ to 
Shakspeare himself in the ‘ Midsummer Nizht's | 
Dream,’ from Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene’ to the | 
‘ Castle of Indolence;’ nay, from Ariel in the 
* Tempest ’ to his somewhat presumptuous name- 
sake in the ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ And passages, both 
from Thomson's delightful allegory and Pope's 
paragon of mock-heroics, would have been found 
in this volume, but for that intentional, artificial 
imitation. even in the former, which removes them 
at too great a distance from the highest sources of 
inspiration.” 
The essay in answer to the question “ What is | 
Poetry ?” is thus concluded : — 


I cannot draw this essay towards its conclusion 
better than with three memorable words of Mil- 
ton; who has said, that poetry, in comparison with 
science, is “ simple, sensuous, and passionate.” By 
simple, he means unperplexed and self-evident ; 
by sensuous, genial and full of imagery; by pas- 
sionate, excited and enthusiastic. I am aware | 
that different constructions have been put onsome | 
of these words; but the context seems to me to | 
necessitate those before us. | quote, however, 
not from the original, but from an extract in the 
“ Remarks on Paradise Lost,” by Richardson. 

What the poet has to cultivate above all things | 
is love and truth; what he has to avoid, like 
poison, is the fleeting and the false. He will get — 
no good by proposing to be “ in earnest at the 
moment.” His earnestness must be innate’ and | 
habitual—born with him, and felt to be his most 
precious inheritance. “ I expect neither profit nor 
general fame by my writings,” says Coleridge, in 
the preface to his poems; “ and I consider my- 
self as having been amply repaid without either. 
Poetry has been to me its ‘own exceeding great 
reward ;’ it has soothed my afflictions; it has 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has en- 
deared solitude ; and it bas given me the habit of 
wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in 
all that meets and surrounds me.” 

“ Poetry,” says Shelley, “ lifts the veil from the 
hidden beauty of the world, and makes familiar ob- 
jects be as if they were not familiar, It reproduces 
all that it represents; and the im 
clothed in its Elysian light stand t 
the minds of those who have once 
them, as memorials of that gentle and ex 


con- 


| tent which extends itself over all thoughts and 


actions with which it co-exists. The great secret 
of morals is love, or a going out of’our own 
nature, and an identification of ourselves with the 
beautiful, which exists in thought, action, or 

not our own, A man, to be greatly goed, stank 
imagine intensely and comprehensively ; he must 
put himself in the place of another, 

others; the pains and pone of his sp 
must become hijs own, great instrument 


of 














moral gond is imagination; and poetry admi- 
nisters to the effect by acting upon the cause,” 

_ I would not willingly say anything after pero- 
rations like these ; but as treatises on poetry may 
chance to have auditors who think themselves 
called upon to vindicate the superiority of what is 
termed useful knowledge, it may be as well to add, 
that if the poet may be allowed to pique himself 
on any one thing more than another, compared 
with those who undervalue him, it is on that 


| power of undervaluing nobody, and no attainments 


different from his own, which is given him by the 
very faculty of imagination they despise. The 
greater includes the less. They do not see that 
their inability to comprehend him argues the 
smaller capacity, No man recognises the worth 
of utility more than the poet: he only desires that 
the meaning of the term may not come short of 


| its greatness, and exclude the noblest necessities of 


| his fellow-ereatures. He is quite as much pleased, 


for instanve, with the facilities for rapid conveyance 
afforded him by the railroad, as the dullest con- 
finer of its advantages to that single idea, or as the 
greatest two-idead man who varies that single idea 
with hugging himself on his “buttons,” or his 
good dinner. But he sees also the beauty of the 
eountry through which he passes, of the towns, of 
the heavens, of the steam-engine itself, thundering 
and fuming along like a magic horse, of the affec- 
tions that are carrying, perhaps, balf the passengers 
on their journey, nay, of those of the great two- 
idead man; and, beyond all this, he discerns 
the incalculable amount of good, and knowledge, 
and refinement, and mutual consideration, which 
this wonderful invention is fitted to circulate over 
the globe, peshen* to the displacement of war 
itself and certsitily to the diffusion of millions of 
enjoyments. 

*#* And a button-maker, after all, invented it!” 


| eries our friend. 
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Pardon me—it was a nobleman. A button- 
taker may be a very excellent, and a very poetical 
man too, and yét not have been the first man ‘vi- 
sited ‘by a sense of the gigantic powers of the 


iT combination of water and fire. It was & nobleman 


thought of this most poetical bit of 
It was a nobleman who first thought of 
ita captain who first tried it— and a button- 
maker pérfected it. And he who put the 
hobleman on such thoughts was the great philo- 
sopher Bacon, who said that poetry had “ some- 
thing divine in it)” and was nevessary to the satis- 
faction of the human mind. ' 


who first 
science. 


At ‘some future period we may indulge in a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Leigh Hunt — cer- 
tainly the best and kindliest essayist since the days 
of Addison — with an examination of his various 
works,, At present we content ourselves: with the 
following 
HEARTFELT PENCILLING OF SHELLEY. 
Among the many reasons which bis friends had 
to deplore the preinature death of this splendid 
poet and noble-hearted man, the greatest was bis 
being able to repeat, to 6 more attentive pub- 
ie, his own protest, not only against some of his 
ier effusions (which he did in, the newspapers), 
against all which be had writtea in a wailing 
instead, of aa invariably calm, loving, 
therefore t ty helping, spirit. His 
justice to bimself, require. either to be 
from what he disliked, or to be read 
remembranee of that dislike. He had 
ity almost, unique, seemingly fitter for a 
a different.sort, or in more final ie 
tion, than ours; be. has said of bimself—so de- 
ligate was his organisation — that he could 
ey ———~— hardly bear 
™ Red vial heed -npeges ug nical 
d the impatience which he vent some 
po against that rough working towards good, 
evil, and which he carried out into conduct 
too subjected one of the most ve 
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would have done away all mistake on these points, 
and made every body know him for what he was, 
—a man idolised by his friends, studious, tem- 
perate, of the gentlest life and conversation, and 
willing to have died to do the world a service. 
For my part,.I never can mention his name with- 
out @ transport of love and gratitude I rejoice to 
have. partaken of his, cares, and to be both suffering 
and. benefiting from him at this moment; and 
whenever I think .of a future state, and of the 
great. and good Spirit that must pervade it, one of 
the first faces I humbly hope to see there, is that 
of the kind and impassioned mon, whose intercourse 
conferred on me the title of the Friend of Shelley. 

The finest poetry of Shelley is so mixed up 
with moral and political speculation, that I found 
it impossible to give more than the following 
extracts, in accordance with the purely poetical 
design of the present volume. Of the pvetry of 
reflection and tragic pathos. he has abundance ; 
but even such fanciful productions as the Sensitive 
Plant and the Witch of Atlas are full of metaphysics, 
and would require a commentary of explanation, 
The short pieces and passages, bowever, before us, 
are sp beautiful, that they may well stand as the 
representatives of the whole powers of his mind in 
the region of pure poetry, In sweetness (and not 
even there in passages) the “ Ode to the Skylark "is 
inferior only to Coleridge —in raptdrous passion, 
tono man. It is like the bird it sings—enthu- 
siastic, onchanting, profuse, continuous, and alone 
—small, but filling the heavens. One of the 
triumphs of poetry is to associate its remembrance 
with the beauties of nature. ‘There are probably 
no lovers of Homer and Shakspeare, who, when 
looking at the moon, do rot often call to mind the 
descriptions in the eighth book of the /liad and 
the fifth act of the Merchant of Venice, The night- 
ingale (in England) may he said to have be- 
longed exclusively to Milton, tili a dying young 
poet of our own day partook of the honour by¥ the 
prodattion of his exquisite ode: and ndtwith- 
standing Shakspeare’s lark singimg “at heaven's 
gate,” the longer effusion of Shelley will be iden- 
tified with thoughts of the bird hereafter, in the 
minds of all who are susceptible of its beauty. 
What a pity he did not live to produce a hundred 
such! or to mingle briefer tyrics, as beautiful as 
Shakspeare's, with tragedies which Shakspeare him- 
himself might have welcomed ; for, assuredJy, hed 
he lived, he would have been the greatest dramatic 
writer since the days of Elizabeth, if indeed he 
has not abundantly proved himself such in his 
tragedy of the Cenci. Unfurtunately, in his in- 
dignation against evety conceivable form of op- 
pression, he took a sub ect for that play too much 
resembling one which Shakspeare had taken{in his 
youth, and still more unsuitable to the stage ; 
otherwise, besides grandeur and terror, there are 
things in it lovely as heart can worship ; and the 
author showed himself able to draw both men and 
women, whose names would have become “ familiar 
in our mouths as household words.” . The utmost 
might of gentleness, and of the sweet habitudes of 
domestic effection was never more balmily im. 
pressed through the tears of the reader, than in 
the unique and diviné close of that dreadful tra- 
gedy. Its loveliness, being that of the highest 
reason, is superior to the madness of all the crime 
that has preceded it, and leaves nature in a state 
of reconcilement with ber ordinary course. 

—_—>— 


MECHANICS’ ANSTITUTES. 
Dantmeros Mecuantes’ Ivsrirution. — We 
feel obliged’ by Mr: Dunn’s note, and shall be 
happy to hear from him again. We contemplate 
thé publication of a list of Mechanics and Litérary 
Tastitutes as soon as it can be completed. There 
is no correct printed list in existence at present. 
‘Roya -Insrrruvtos, Cornwata. — Mr. Hunt 
has our thanks. ‘The reports of the Institution 
shall regularly appear if forwarded. ‘The stiet: 
tifie communication in our next. eer 








two great attempts to ‘turn this 





Loxnon Mecuanics’ Instreution. — The report 
shall have every attention. To Mr. Carter we 
hold ourselves much obliged. 

Kitxensy Lecture Meemnc. — Mr, Bridges’ 
communication on Wooden Railways came safely 


to hand, It is interesting and important. .. 


Lirerary. Insrrrution, Crossy Hart. ~ The 
letter and ticket shall be attended to. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL. 
On Tuesday, Dee, 3., the annual meeting of this 
society was held in their rooms at Truro, . The 
table was covered with a number ot beautiful spe- 





cimens in natural history, and other articles-of a | 


rare character of interest for the museum, . The | 


chair was occupied by Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., 
the president of the society, who, in the course of 


the proceedings, read a long and very interesting | 
paper on a round stone shot, picked up by a | 
fisherman in Falmouth Harbour, near the Black | 


Rock, and which Sir Charles supposed had been 
fired from Pendennis Castle. ‘The shot was on 
the table, and formed an object of considerable 
interest, . 

Dr. Barham then read the report of the society's 
proceedings during the past year, That part 
which spoke of Major Jenkins's most liberal offer 
was warmly cheered, The following is an ex- 
tract ; — 


* Our funds are in a more satisfactory state than 
they have hitherto been. The.produce of the 
bazaar took off 300/. from the mortgage debt, and 
entirely liquidated the floating debt; and’ after 
laying out from the same source 10/.,10s, on the 
purchase of minerals offered at: an unusually low 
price, a balance of 284 16s. 6d. remains, applicable 
ei: her to further reduction of the debt, or to the 
purchase of additional cases, which are much 
nevded. The number of visitors has considerably 
exceeded that of the preceding year. In the 
Whitsun week, the experiment was tried of 
charging only half the usual admission fee, and 
the result was sufficiently successful to induce us 
to recommend that the same course be followed at’ 
Christmas, Under these cireumstances, we should 
indulge the hope that our operations might~be at 
least maintained on the same seale as heretofore ; 
but our meaus were still too! limited to admit of 
our obtaining the services of an assistant secretary 
and curator, whose time should be entirely at our 
command — services whieh have long been felt by 
those most interested in the institution, and best 
aware of its capabilities of expansion, to be quite 
essential to its fall success. » [tis therefore with 
peculiar satisfaction that: we announce an offer 
from one, whose benefactions have been reeorded 
in every report, Major Jenkins, ‘ guaranteeing for 
three or four years the pa of the salary of a 
person properly qualified for the duties above- 
mentioned’ In this liberal offer, Major Jenkins 
has had. partly in view the attainment of an object 
he has looked on in common with other members 
as very desirable, und particularly appropriate to 
this institution, that of perfecting a record of the 
parochial histery and statisties of the county, For 
doing this, plans have been from time to time pro- 
posed among us, which -have failed, in conse- 
quence, ehiefly, of our being unprovided with a 
secretary whose time could be devoted-to the ear- 
rying them isto effet; We may now confidently 
anticipate results creditable to the institution and 
serviceable to the public, Weare much indebted 
to a long list of friends who have contributed to 
our museum, Among them we feel bound to re- 
cord our obligations to M1. Dawe, who has sent a 
magnificent collection of fossil bones from India. 
We are also glad to express our thanks for several 
specimens of recent osteology from Mr. Clogg. of 
Looe— the museum being rather deficient in this 
department, whieb is the essential basis of all ac- 
curate knowledge of afimak structures. Our me- 
teorological observations have been tegularly con- 


tinued, and they have enabled’ us to co. 
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| science to, practical account — the one in its rela- 
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tion to agriculture, under the auspices, of the 
British Agricultural Society —the other under 
the direction of Mr. Tarr,.of the Registrar-Ge- 
heral’s office, who. in association with the astro- 
nomer-royal has been engaged in ascertaining 
the reciprocal relations of the changes of weather 
and the changes of public health — an investi- 
gation which will, no doubt, be long continued, 


'}| and which cannot fail, when, undertaken by men 


at once so able and so favourably circumstanced, 


‘| to advance our ‘knowledge on this universally in- 
\{ teresting subject to a most important extent.” 


Mr. R. W. Fox then moved that the report be 


‘| received, adopted, and printed. Mr. Peach se- 
'f| conded the motion, which was carried unani- 


mously, as well as all the other resolutions that 
were subsequently proposed. Mr. Tweedy next 


_ moved the cordial thanks of the society to Major 


Jenkins for the liberal. support which he had 


_ afforded to the institution, for his valuable do- 


[| nations to the museu:n, and especially for the offer 


he had that day communicated, to bear the expense 


‘| of an assistant secretary, who might, while ren- 


' Moyle, of Bosvigo, moved the thanks of the 
| society to the officers and council for their services 


| dering valuable assistance in the museum, espe- 


cially prosecute those statistical inquiries in which 


| Major Jenkins takes a lively interest (loud cheers). 


Mr. Charles Fox seconded this motion, Mr, 


\{| during the past year; and that the following gen- 


tlemen form the council for the ensuing year : — 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M. P., F.R.S., Pre- 
sident; the Right Hon. the Earl of .Falmouth, 
George Wightman, Esq., C. H. T. Hawkins, Esq:, 
Charles Fox, Esq., and John. Gwatkin, Esq., 
Vice- Presidents ; John Vivian, Esq., Treasurer ; 
Mr. W. M. Tweedy and Dr. C. Barham, Seere- 


| taries; and Messrs. Baynard, Rev. W. Haslam, 


Osler, Paddon, A. Paull, F. Rogers, Spry, W. H. 
Vice, R. Williams, and Dr, Winn, the council, 
Capt, Pooley seconded the motion. 


nereiremip—demnanes 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Tue Syro-Ecyrrian Sonsry. — The first meet- 
ing of this society for the season was held on 
Tuesday se’anight at their rooms in Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish. Square. Dr. Lee took the 
chair, and after apologising for occupying such a 
position, on the ground that, though an old tra- 
yeller, he bad written.ne work connected with the 
East, briefly referred to the objects of the society. 
It was. founded, he said, to bring together those 
who had travelled in, and direeted their attention 
to the antiquities of, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia 
Min>r. He alluded to Dr. Yeung as one who 
had done valuable service in tracing the antiquities 
of those countries, though he had not visited them ; 
complimented the lady tourists, many of whom 
had given most interesting and valuable informa- 
tion as the result of their travels ; and pointed out 
the advantages, not only in a philosophical but 
even in a commercial point of view, from rendering 
the history of these countr::s more familiar to the 
public. To illustrate the latter remark, he ob- 
served that. Herodotus, Pliny, afd Strabo, alluded 
to the canal communication now so strenuously 
insisted on by the French, The secretary, Dr. 
Yates, next delivered an inaugural address, in 
which he gave a popular sketch of the history of 
these countries, their religion, monuments, hiero- 
giyphics, &e. It was listened to throughout by a 
very respectable audience, of which many were 
ladies, with marked attention.. One piece of in- 
formation. he stated at the conclusion, which de- 
serves to be made known — that when the railroad 
to Marseilles is finished, we shall be within seven 
day's journey of Syria. Such a fact will, perhaps, 
give a greater impetus to the progress of this 
society than any we could mention. 

Rovat Grocrarnicar Sociery, Mowvay, Dec, 
9.——Mr. Murchison, president, in the chair, 
The paper of the evenitig was- the Chevaliet 


ee 
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Schomburg’s aecount of his last expedition in 
British Guiana, viz, his route from Pirara to 
the Upper Corentyn, and from thence to Deme- 
rarn. ‘This was rather a large volume than 4 
paper; so that portions only could be read, and as 
these will be continued at the next meeting, we 
reserve our report of Mr. Schomburg’s. inter: 
esting explorations till then. We maust, how- 
ever, add, that the walls of the large room of the 
society were literally covered’ with the beautiful 
drawings of Mr. Goodall, the artist of the ex- 
pedition, and the splendid maps constructed by 
Mr. Schomburg; while on the tables were dis. 
played about 150 drawings, anda large number 
of specimens of minerals and beautiful woods, 
which latter might with much advantage be 
introduced into this country... Mr. Schomburg 
was present, and after answering many questions 
put to him by the president and members, said 
that before leaving this country to return to bis 
family, after so long an absence (four years), he 

to express his warm gratitude to the 
society, who had been the first to take him by the 
hand, and his assuranee that he had done all in 
his power to render himself worthy of the en- 
couragement he had received from it. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Schomburg received the 
gold medal of the society in 1840. 


Lowpvon Exocution Socrety.—The first public 
meeting of the London Elecution Society took 
place on Tuesday evening, at the Hall of Com- 
merce, Threadneedle Street, and was attended by 
a very numerous and respectable audience. Mr. 
Albert Smith presided. Several exiracts from 
the works of popular authors, and from the 
speeches of great orators, were given with very 
great effect by the members of the society. An 
address, written for the occasion by Mr. Lawrence, 
was very well delivered by Mr. H Sanders. ‘rhe 
object of the soziety is to cultivate, among the 
younger inhabitants of the city, that which is as 
much required of them as of any other persons in 
the metropolis, the art of speaking well in public, 
which has been hitherto very much neglected, and 
the want of which has been felt by many of the 
citizens on their election to civic hgnours. Speak- 
ing is abundant en-ugh, but good speaking, which 
the society is to encourage, very rare. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Moxhay for his kindness 
in allowing them to hold the meeting in the Hull 
of Commerce, and to Mr. Albert Smith the chair- 
man. The meeting separated at a late hour. 


——>——__—_—_ 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST. NEW 
WORKS. 


MRS. PRCK'S PUDDING. 
A CHRISTMAS ROMANCE. 


“Tue di-appoiatment will be dreadful,” said 
Mrs. Peck. speaking to herself, and looking from 
the dingy floor, up the bare wall, at the blank 
ceiling. “But how to get one; Heaven only 
knows !” 

It was the afternoon of the 24th of Deeember: 
Christmas Day was at hand, and for the first time 
in her existence Mrs. Peck was without a plum- 
pudding. For years past she had been redaced 
im life; but never so reduced as that! She was 
in despair. Not that she particularly doted’ on 
the composition; but it was a sort of superstition 
with her that, if she failed to taste the dish in 
question on that festival, she shoull never again 
enjoy luck in this.world, or perhaps in the next 
It was a foolish notion: but many ‘enlightened 
Christians cling-religiously to similar opinions; 
for example, as to pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, 
or hot cross buns on-a Good Friday. So with 
Mrs. Peck, a plumn-pudding on Christmas Day was 
an ‘article of her faith. 

¥es—— she must ‘have’ one, though’ it should 
prove but a dampling of larger growth But 
how? Buying was out of the question: she had 
not half a farthing in the house —a widow without 
a mite |—and stealing was not to be thought of — 


she must borrow or beg. Once arrived at 
conclusion, she acted on it without: Bit 

were plenty of little emissaries 

shape of her own children, for 

errands — namely, Careful Sus 

Greedy Chariey, Whistli 

and Peter, so called fro 

linen that usually dangled behind hi 

ship’s ensign from its stern. “ Children!” said 
Mrs. Peck, “I am going to have a Christmas 
plum pudding.” 

At such an unexpected announcement, the 
children shouted, jumped about, and clapped i 
skinny hands. But their mirth was of brief dura 

Second thoughts, for once none of the best, 
soon reminded them that the cupboard was as 
bare as. Mother Hubbard’s, while, the maternal 
pocket was equally empty. How the thing ‘was 
to happen, therefore, they knew not — unless 
some such fairy feat as sent black puddings 
tumbling down the chimney; or sothe such serip 
tural miracle as showered quails and. manna’ 
the wilderness; or that one, which 
Charley remembered to have seen i in 
blue and white on a Dutch tile, of horned cattle 
and sheep coming down from heaven to St. Peter, 
in a monster bundle. But having vainly watehed 
the hearths, the walls, and the ceiling, fora minute 
or so, they gave up all such extravagant expecta 
tions. The hopes of Ragged Peter were like his 
mther garment, in tatters; and the wer bene 
Dirty Polly looked darker than ever. was 
a dead silence, at last broken by Little Jack. 

“But, mammy, you have got no plums.” 
“ And no flour,” said Careful Susan “ And no 
suet,” said Dirty Polly. “Nor no ae said 
Ragged Peter. “And no almonds orange- 
peel,” said Greedy Charley. “No eggs,” said 
Careful Susan. “ And never a sarevpan,” said 
Whistling Dick. “As to almonds and oran, 
peel,” said Mrs. Peck, “we must do” without. 
Our pudding will be a very plain one; that is 
to say, if'we get it at ali, for there is not ohe in- 
gredient in the house. We must borrow and 
beg; so get ready, all of you, to run om my 
errands.” “Let me go for the plums, mother, 
said Greedy Charley; but kuowing bis ‘failing, 
she assigned to him to plead to Mr, Crop, the 
butcher, for a morsel of suet. Dirty Polly was to 
extract a few currants and raisins and some A 
if she could, out of Mr. Perry, the grocer; Little 
Jack was to wheedle a trifle of flour from Mr. 
Stone the baker; and Careful Susan was to get 
three eags of Mrs, Saukins, who did mangling in 
her parlour and kept fowls in her eellar. Whist- 
ling Dick undertook to borrow a saucepan; and 
us Ragged Peter insisted also on a commission, 
he was sent to hunt about the streets, and pick 
up a tittle orange peel — candied, if possible. ’ 

As the children had no promenade dresses to 
put on, they were soon ready. Susan merely res 
duced the angles of her bonnet front to something 
of a setnicirele; and Dirty Polly, with a’single | 


tug. made her short scanty garment look # little | 


more like a frock, and less like akilt. Shé might, | 
indeed, have washed her face, as® ‘Peter 

might have tucked in some dingy linen,’ per. 
sonal advantage; but as they were ot ome Pal 
juvenile purty, they waived the ¢eremory. © Little 
Jaek clapped on his ‘crownless’ bat; Greedy 


Charley took his jew’s’ , the gift of a generous 
charity boy; Whistlin Disk mh his t tura 
pipe; and away they’ in search of a ptidding 
by ‘instalments. : | ESAS 
As soon as they were gone, Mrs. 
made up the fire, washed her hands and 
clean, and then seating herself at the rodn 
table, with hiér elbows on the board, and 
between her palms began tocaleulate her chances 
of success.” The flour, provided Mr, ‘ and | 
not his wife, was in the shop, shé Made sure of. | 
The fruit was certain—the suct was very pos. | 
sible— the probable — the saticepan as 
a8 in hér own hand —in short, being of a‘ 
temperament, she dreamed till she saw 
a smoking hot plum-pudding, of ¢ 
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Dalmatian dog. 

In the mean time, Charley, twanging all the 
way on his jew's harp, arrived at the butcher's, 
who was standing before the shop with his back 
to the road, admiring, as only butchers can ad- 
mire, the rows of fat carcasses and prime joints on 
the tenter-hooks before him. Could that meat 
have known his sentiments concerning it, what 
proud flesh it would have been! Hearing a step 
behind him, and anticipating a customer, he turned 
round with the usual “ What dye buy?” “I 
haven't got no money to buy with,” said Charley, 
“or else "—and looking round for the desired ob- 
ject, he pointed to it with his finger —“ I'd buy 
that ere lump of suet.” “And what-do you want 
with suet?” asked the butcher. “ If you please, 
sir,” replied Charley, “it's for our pudding. But 
mother is out of money; so if you don't let her 
have that bit of suet, either on credit or for 
charity ——" “Well, what then?” said the 
buteher. “ Why, then,” said Charley, “ it will be 
the first time in our lives that we've gone without 
plum-pudding on this blossed festival.” 

The butcher was a big florid man, bloated and 
reddened, as persons of his trade are said to be, 
by constantly imbibing invisible beef-tea and 


| mutton-broth, or, as it is called, the smell of the 


meat. But, although thus appropriating by minute 
particles the flesh and fat of sheep, oxen, and pigs, 
he was far from becoming a brute. He cast a 
kindly glance at the poor boy, who looked sickly 
and ill-fed, aud then a triumphant one at his halves 
and quarters, glorious with nature's red and white, 


| and gay with sprigs of holly, suggesting the op- 


portune reffection that Christmas comes but once 
ayear. “ There —take it, boy — you're welcome 
to it gratis, by way of a Christmas box —and 
my-compliments of the season to your mother.” 
So saying, he tossed the suet to Charivy, who, 
forgetting in his joy to thank his benefactor, ran 
straight home with the treasure, as delighted as 
if he bad just won the Prize Ox in a Beef-Union 
Lottery. 

The success of Dirty Polly was less decisive. 
Before entering the grocer's shop, she took a iong, 
longing look through the window, unconsciously 
nibbling at her own fingers, instead of those 
delicicus Jordan almonds, and that crisp candied 
citron and orange peel —and sucking in imagi- 
nation at those beautiful Smyrna figs, and Damas- 
cus dates, and French plums, so temptingly 
displayed in round drums and fancy boxes, with 
frills of tinted paper round each compartment. 
And there, too, were the very articles she wanted 
—new currants from Zante —rich Malaga raisins, 
or of the sun, or sultanas — with samples of sugar 
of every shade and quality, from a fine light sand 
to a coarse dark gravel; but, alas! all ticketed 
The 
owner had marked a price on every thing except 
the long twisted sticks of sugar-candy and the 
canes of cinnamon that leaned against the China 
figure. “ Will he give any thing away for 
nothing,” she axked herself, “if I beg ever so?” 
The China mandarin nodded his head, and she 
stepped in. 

The grocer himself was in the shop, in his 
snow-white apron, busily dusting with a clean 
cloth some imaginary impurities from the polished 
counter, He was not a harsh man, but a parti- 
cular one, scrupulously neat in his apparel, and 

ysip his person. The slovenly frock and 
ru of dirty Polly did not therefore pre- 
ss him in her favour. 


He hastily took | 


ma pair of dazzling bright scales and asked | 
her what she wanted But Polly was silent. | 
She was haunted by those large black numerals, | 


no figures of fun, but ona to penniless 

erty, as giants with clubs. e grocer again 
euined wit tes wanted. . “ Why then, if coat 
please, sir,” said Polly, “ it’s raisins, and currants, 
and brown ." “How much of each ?” 
“ As much, sir, ” replied Polly, dropping a low 
curtsey, “as you'll please to give us.” “ Pshaw!” 
said the grocer. “ It's for a Christmas pudding,” 
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said Polly, beginning to whimper: “and if you 
don't take pity on us, we shall have none at ali.” 

The grocer was silent, and turned away from 
her towards his shelves and canisters. “ Do, sir 
—pray do,” said Polly, wringing her hands and 
beginning to cry, not much to the advantage of 
her looks, as the tears washed away the dirt in 
stripes ; and still less when she wiped her cheeks 
and eyes with the skirt of a frock that was 
draggled with mud. Luckily the grocer’s back 
was still turned, so that he did not see the grimy 
drops which fell on his bright mahogany. ~“ Pray, 
pray, pray—only a few plums and currants, and 
a little, a very little sugar,” said Polly, between 
her sobs. “ There,” said the grocer, turning 
suddenly round, and thrusting a square paper of 
something into her hand; “take that, and tell 
your mother to make a good use of it.” 

In the eagerness of her joy, for the thing felt 
like a money-box, Dirty Polly hurried out of the 
shop, and sure in the absence of sugar and plums 
of the means of buying them, she ran home to 
her mother with the speed of a young heifer. 
The next subject for experiment was Mr. Stone, 


the baker; but, unfortunately, Mr. Stone was | 


from home, and his help-mate was at the desk 
in the shop, in charge of the pecks, quarterns, and 
half-quarterns, the fancy twists, and the French 
rolls, She was a little pale woman, with quick 
grey eyes, and a sharp-pointed nose, so sharp and 


packet might contain Embden groats, which was 
better than nothing, and he was fond of gruel ; 
so he made the best of his way home, not quite 
so well pleased as Greedy Charley, or Dirty 
Polly, but better satisfied than Careful Susan. 
She had picked her way through the dirt to Mrs, 
Saukins’s, before whose door a spangled bantam, 
with a magnificent red comb and wattles, was 
strutting about, cocksure of possessing the hand- 
somest feather-trousers in the whole parish; and 
responding at intervals with a screeching chuckle 
to a more distant cackle in the cellar. Accepting 
the hint of this bird of good omen, Susan at once 
ascended the steps, and walking into the mangling 
parlour, explained her wants to the proprietor. 
“ By all means,” said Mrs, Saukins. “ Three 
eggs— yes, certainly — I'll fetch ‘em directly — 
warranted ‘new-laid— hark! there’s Polly Phe- 
mus.” “ Polly who?” said Susan. “ Polly 
Phemus. I give female names to all my hens; 
and know every one by her voice Yes, that’s 
her —black with a white tuft—a Polish ever. 
lasting layer —she’s in her nest, in the old candle- 
box up in the dark corner. Well—three eggs 
— I think you said three ?— Yes, certainly — you 
shall have them warm, as I may say, from the 
hen.” “ Thankee, ma'am,” said Susan. “ Mother 


| can’t pay for them now, but she will out of her very 


| first money.” 


pointed, that she might have drilled with it the | 


holes in the butter-biscuits. A glance at little 
Jack and the receptacle he carried informed her 
at once of his errand. “ Flour, eh? And in 
that odd thing?” “ Yes, ma'am,” said little Jack. 
«“ When.poor daddy was alive it was one of his 
double nightcaps; but mammy has turned it into 
a flour bag by cutting off one end.” “A 
quartern, I suppose,” said Mrs. Stone, going 
towards the large tin scale. “If you please, 
ma’‘am,” said Jack, “and be as good as not to let 
it be seconds or middlins, but the best flour.” 
“ There then, child,” said Mrs. Stone, holding out 
one hand with the full bag, and the other for the 
money. “ There's no money, ma’am,” said little 
Jack “ Mammy’s not got any. ‘The flour isn’t 
to be paid for.” “ No, no—that won't do,” said 
Mrs Stone, “ I'm not going to book it.” “ We 
don't want you to,” said little Jack. “ You 
don't?” exclaimed Mrs. Stone. “ No, ma’am,” 
said little Jack. “ I'm begging, ma’am, — it's for 
charity.” “ In that case,” said Mrs, Stone, delibe- 
rately returning the flour into the great tin 
scale, “ charity begins at home.” So saying, she 
tossed the empty nightcap into the blank face of 
the urchin, who beginning to cry, and having 
nothing else to wipe his eyes with, made use of 
the flour bag, which soon converted his woe into 
dough. “It's for our Christmas pud—pud — 
pudding,” he blubbered. “ We only had a very 
tiddy one last year, and now there won't be none 
at all.” “A Christmas fiddlestick!’ exclaimed 
Mrs, Stone. “ Here, come hither, you little 
wretch, I will give you something worth all the 
creature comforts in the world.” “Is it good to 
eat ?” asked little Jack. “To eat!” cried Mrs. 
Stone, with upraised hands and eyes. “ Oh, 
belly gods! belly gods! beily gods !”—a singular 
exclamation enough for a woman who sold fancy 
bread and took in bakings —“ when will the 
poor leave off hankering after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt!” “I don't know,” said little Jack. 
“ No, but your mother might!” retorted Mrs. 
Stone. “A quartern of flour, indeed! When 
will she ask for heavenly manna?” Perhaps 
she will,” said Jack, “arter she’s finished her 
pudding.” “ There again!” exclaimed Mrs. Stone, 
“nothing but gluttony. But come this way ;” 
and she led little Jack into the paglour behind 
the shop, where she first unlocked her bureau, 
and then opened a private drawer. “ There!” 
she said, thrusting a paper parcel into his tiny 
hand — « there’s spiritual food—go home, and 
tell your mother to feed you well with it. 

Little Jack took the gift with the best bow he 
could make, To be sure it was not flour, but the 
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“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs Sau- 
kins. “ That alters the case. I'm very sorry to 
deny — but eggs is eggs now, and the new-laid 
uns fetches tuppence apiece. Besides, it’s not the 
season, and my poultry don’t lay.” ‘“* Kuh-Awk- 
huk-a-larcock!” cried the hen in the cellar, 
“ Larcock!” echoed the spangled bantam. “ No, 
they don't lay !” said the unblushing Mrs, Saukins, 
« And if they did, my fowls pay ready money for 
their barley, and can't afford to give credit.” 
“ Then you won't let us have them?” said Susan. 
“It's unpossible,” said Mrs. Saukins. “ My 
poultry has suffered such bad debts already. If 
they once knew I booked, they'd turn pale in the 
combs, and leave off laying directly. They've 
done it afore—yes—often and often, I'm very 
sorry, I'm sure — and if it was any thing else— 
for example, a little mangling ” « You're very 
kind,” said Susan, “but we've got no linen. So 
you won't oblige us with the eggs?” . “ Dear me, 
no—1I! said no,” replied Mrs. Saukins. “ My 
poultry is my partner, and would dissolve directly. 
Their terms for new-laid is tuppence a piece, 
eash down, or three for sixpence, ‘That’s the 
lowest; but to a friend I'd venture to go so far 
as to give one in—that one there, in the little 
moss basket in the window. To be sure the flies 
has spotted it a little, @il’it looks more like a 
thrush’s—but it’s a hen's; and as fresh a one as 
ever was broke ina basin.” “ But I haven't got 
sixpence,” said Susan, “The more’s the pity,” 
said Mrs. Saukins, “ for my hens is imperative, 
My mangle sometimes accommodates with credit, 
but my poultry won't. Birds is so cunning, and 
my fowls in ‘particular. 1 do really believe they 
would know a bad shilling from a good one.” 
“ But mother promises faithfuliy to pay,” said 
Susan. “ No, no,” said Mrs. Saukins. “ My 
poultry won't take promises. They know pence 
from piecrust; — you might offer them a bushel of 
promises, and promissory notes besides, without 
getting’ an egg out of them, but only show them 
the money, and they go off to their nestes and lay 
like lambs.” “ There goes our pudding then !” 
said Susan, in a tone of deep dejection. “ Do 
you mean a Christfnds pudding—a plum one?” 
inquired Mrs, Satikitis. “I do,” replied Susan. 











“It will be the firét time that we have missed _ 


having one, and mother will feel it dreadfully. 
It’s quite a religious point with her.” “ Well, 
that’s lucky !” exclaimed Mrs. Saukins, “ for if I 
can't oblige with the eggs for a pudding, I can 
favour with a receipt for making one—rich, yet 
economical.” “ I would rather have the ,c8es” 
thought Susan: but as the pudding promised to 
be any thing but a rich one, and the recipe pro- 
fessed to be a cheap one, she thought it prudent 
to take advantage of the offer. Accordingly, the 


‘ 








document having been transcribed, she put the 
copy in her pocket, and returned home; the least 
satisfied of all the foraging party with the result 
of her expedition. 

Ragged Peter, it is true, had failed equally in 
his search for orange peel. Whether some elderly 
lady or gentleman had stepped on a picce, at the 
cost of a compound fracture, and so had sharpened 
pro tempore the vigilance of the police, or whether 
it had become the fashion to eat the rind with the 
fruit, there was not a morsel of it to be picked up, 
candied or uncandied. But to make amends for 
this disappointment, in passing along a street at 
the West End, the ragged boy had the good luck 
to be espied by a personage who had before time 
noticed him, on account of some fancied resem- 
blance to a deceased nephew. Peter’s eyestwinkled 
| with joy as he recognised his old acquaintance in 
| his splendid livery; and the more from remem- 
| bering that, at their last meeting, he had been pre- 
| sented with some of the requisites fur a plum- 
| pudding. He crossed the road, therefore, with 
| alacrity, in compliance with the friendly signal 
from the powdered gentleman at the opeu street- 
door. 

The porter was a very tall arf very portly man, 
with a very convex chest, and a very stiff frill pro- 
| jecting from it, from top to bottom, like a palisade, 
| to keep off all intruders on his heart or bosom, 
Nor was there any thing very promising to poor 
| boys in general in his livery, blue turned up with 
| red, and trimmed with gold lace, making him look 
' merely a free translation of a parish beadle. Ne- 
vertheless the porter was a good-natured fellow ; 
and his glance was genial, and his voice was 
kindly, as he accosted the ragged child. “ Well, 
young un!— Where now? — Do you remember 
me?” “ Yes, sir,” said Peter, with a cheerful 
smile. “ You gave me once a pocket full of al- 
monds and reasons.’” “ Ah, that was after our 
dioner-party,” said the porter; “ I’ve none to- 
day.” Peter sighed, and was turning away from 
the steps, a movement that exhibited the dilapi- 
dations in his rear, when he was recalled by the 
same friendly voice. Peter stopped. “ Stay here 
till I come back.” And the gentle giant went 
inwards, whence he presently returned with a 
bundle, which he placed in Peter’sarms. “ There, 
take that —it’s good stuff — and tell your mother 
to do her best with it.” “ We shall have a pud- 
ding, anyhow,” thought Peter, not doubting that 
the bundle of good stuff had been made up by 
contributions from the cook and housekeeper ; 
wherefore, spluttering some broken thanks to the 
porter, he ran home with his rags fluttering in the 
wind, as fast as he could scamper. 

[To be continued.) 
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Tar Nature or tue Sort. — In the general ex- 
amination of the land, the growth of the trees and 
copses, if there be any on the land, their .species, 
their soundness, the elevation of their branches, 
and the cleanness of their bark, are among) the 
surest marks of the quality of the soil... The 
| plants which grow spontaneously there, even those 
that are injurious, afford also a yaluable indica- 
tion; but it is not sufficient that they grow iso- 

lated and slowly, but, on. the contrary, .their. in- 
| erease should be rapid and abundant. .... Thus the 
| corn, or field thistle (serratula arvensis), indicates a 
rich and productive soil ; the butter-bur, or great 
petasites (tussilago petasites), an argillacegus soil ; 
the coltsfoot (tussilago farfara), and the bramble, a 
marly soil; the common chickweed and pimpernel 


(alsine media), the common sow thistle (sonchus |* 


oleraceus), the charlock (sinapis arvensis), grow 
on soft and tenacious lands; while the wild radish 
(raphanus raphanistrum) grows in dry and poor 
lands, The black medick, or nonsuch (medicago 
| lupulina), is a sure sign of the marly quality of the 
svil in which it is found. — Von Thaer's System of 
Agriculture 

Fortien Books ann Paints. —By the 7 & 8 
Victoria, cap. 73., copies of which have been fur- 
nished to the different revenue departments during 
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the past week for their information and govern- 
ment, entitled - An Act to Reduce, under certain 
circumstances, the Duties Payable upon Books 
and Engravings.” her Majesty, by order in council, 
may reduce the duties on foreign books and prints 
in cases in which copyright is allowed to the 
country of export under 7 & 8 Victoria, cap, 12. ; 
and may reduce the duties on books and prints in 
favour of countries with which her Majesty has 
treaties of reciprocity. Schedule of New Duties, 
— Books : — Works in the language or languages 
of the country of export, originally produced 
therein, or original works of that country in the 
dead languages, of other works in the dead lan- 
guages, with original commentaries produced in 
that country, 15s. per ewt. ; all other works pub- 
lished in the country of export, if printed prior 
tothe year, 180/., 20s. per ewt.; if printed in or 
since the year, 180/., 50s. ; prigts or drawings, plain 
or coloured, 4d. each; prints or drawings, bound or 
sewn, I 4d. the dozen. 


Daarers’ Association. — A meeting of the 
Metropolitan Drapers’ Association was held on 
Tuesday evening at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Southampton Buildings. Ambrose Moore. Esq., 
took the chair, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, the Rev. J. Cumming, 
Joseph Payne, Esq., and several others. The 
Chairman made a statement of the objects of the 
association, and congratulated the meeting that 
the recent strenuous exertions which had been 
made to induce the tradesmen of the metropolis 
to curtail the hours of labour had met with the 
greatest encouragement both from the employers 
and their assistants. He expressed himself san- 
guine in his expectation that this cbject would be 
ultimately attained, a great moral power having 


| been given to their efforts, by the circumstances 


that the wholesale houses had almost unanimously 
adopted the system of closing their warehouses 
at six o'clock. Resolutions were passed expressive 
of the deep conviction of the meeting, that the 
present late hour system, as pursued by the 
greater portion of the retail houses of the metro- 
polis, is not only unnecessary for the convenience 
of the public, and devoid of advantage to the 
employer, but productive of the most pernicious 
effects on the physical, intellectual, and moral 
condition of the assistants ; and that the meeting 
viewed with satisfaction the success that had 
already attended their efforts to procure an 
abridgment of the hours of business, and pledged 
itself to further that object, by at all times dis- 
countenancing evening shopping, as a custom that 
could not be too speedily ane 
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